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Abbott’s A Boy on a Farm —(Johnson) - $0.45 
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DO YOU WANT 


the best facilities for teaching ComMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 

in connection with a standard geography ? These are fur- 

nished by a thirty-eight page series of supplementary les- 
sons in the present (1906) edition of MAURY’S MANUAL aa 
OF GEOGRAPHY. 


These Lessons, with a continuous review of the text of the 

Bartlett’s Animals at Home - - - 45 - 

Beebe and Kingsley's First Year Nature body of the book that relates to production and trade, con- 
Reader - - - - - - - i 5) stitute a complete course in commercial geography. They : 

Bradish’s Stories of Country Life ¥ 40 are graphically illustrated, with numerous trade and 

Carter’s Nature Study with Common Things -60 industrial maps and production diagrams. 

Comstock’s Wild Flowers of April and May 

Dane’s Pinats sad ‘Thole Chives Further assistance is available for original work of the 

Gray's How Plaats Grow [80 pupils by our series of Map Studies, consisting of : The 

Holder’s Stories of Animal Life - - - 60 _ six Continents, with political divisions ; the British Isles; S 

Holder’s HalfHours with the Lower Animals -60 Central Europe; the United States, with state boundaries ; “et 

Needham’s Outdoor Studies - - - 40 

Overton and Hill’s Nature Study 4 - 410 Thus the present edition of this well-known geography, 

Pyle’s Stories of Ilumble Weleniin , 50 with commercial supplement, and new and revised maps 

Stokes’s Ten Common Trees - - - -40 and other new material, furnishes fresh attractions for 

Walker’s Our Birds and Their Nestlings — - .60 


geographical study. 


Let us send you sample pages of the Commercial Lessons. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK ~~ CINCINNATI 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27-29 West Twenty-Third Street $3 st New York 


| Boston, 120 Boylston St. New Orleans, 714-716 Canal St. 
GILMAN’S RENEWABLE COPY BOOKS 
A new and novel thing in Writing Books. The parts separable and renewable; 


thereby greater economy — copies Vertical or Simplified Slant as preferred. These books 


in comparison with others give better copies and a better way of using copies. Samples 
10 cents. Correspondence solicited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, - - - 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


76 Summer Street, Boston 


‘“*THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE THE FACTORIES OF 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP.”’— Theodore Roosevelt. 


Is the product of these factgries satisfactory to you? Is the work 
done in these factories the very best that can be done? THave you provided 
the workmen with the very best tools with which to do their work? 

If you have furnished them with 


DIXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


you have gone a long way towards securing peace and harmony in the | 
schoolroom, and the result of your efforts will be a higher standard of | 
American citizenship. 

There is a vast difference in lead pencils, would you like to be intro- | 
duced to the best? Then send l6c in stamps, and samples worth double | 
the amount will be sent you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY Jersey City, N. J. 
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TEXT-BOOKS THAT LEAD 


MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS 


The Golden Mean combining the speed of 
the slanting style with the legibility of the vertical 


BLAISDELL’S PHYSIOLOGIES 


Child’s Book of Health— Revised 
How to Keep Well — Revised 
Our Bodies and How We Live — Revised 


Life and Health Practical Physiology 


MONTGOMERY’S AMERICAN 
HISTORIES 


Beginner’s American History 
Elementary American History 
Leading Facts of Amencan History 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


TO PRUVE that Daus’ To 

ia the best and simplest an ce for 

making 100 copies from pen- 

written and 50 copies from i 
written original, we will s 

complete duplicator, cap 

without deposite, on ten (10) 

»\ days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade 


discount %, or $ t 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS ICAT R CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John York City 


1. 


2. 


3. 


5. 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over 
500 exercises adapted to all grades. 

Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 
tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises. 

Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 
Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 
in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 

Easy Problems for Yorng Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 

Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rev. A. D. Capel, 
B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 
and problems, with answers. 

100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. Huston, 
Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, 
and is one of the most valuable works on composition 
ever written. 


Discount on large orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 
BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


Text-Books of Art Education 


The Seventh Year Book of this new Series will be re ady in 
November. Combined pencil and color effects, printed on 
tinted paper, are one of the distinctive features of this attract- 
ive ant helpful book. Increased attention has been given to 
Geometric Problems and Industrial Drawing, and more defi- 
nite study to the 


Principles of 
Perspective and Design 


Book Seven has 126 pages, 16 of which contain beautiful color 
reproductions. The text exp: 1ins how to work out the given 
lessons, and sets forth principles to be studied. It is accom- 
panied by 

Two Hundred Illustrations 


in black and white, including decorative treatment of landsc apes, 
trees, plant- forms, and still-life forms. There are also m: any 
reproductions from famous maste rpieces. 


Sample Copies, postpaid, 55 cents 


Advance orders will receive prompt attention 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


BOOKS THAT BRING THE BREATH 
OF 


SPRING 


The Nature Calendar Series 
By CLlarence Moores WEED 
The Bird Calendar 
The Wild Flower Calendar 
The Tree and Shrub Calendar 


Classic Myths 


By Mary CaTHERINE Jupp 
Stories of the Trees, the Stars 
The Small Creatures of Earth 

here figure with exquisite charm 


Autobiography of A Butterfly 
and 
Wings and Stings 
By Acnes McCLeELLanp DauLton 
Butterfly, Bee and Insect Life 
which opens the year suggestively 
and calls the child to Nature 
Answer the Invitation 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO MEW YORK 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT F.Carrott, Rochester,N. Y.: 
The art of the teacher consists very largely in pro- 
viding the right thing for the children to do. 


Miss A. BrooKMAN, Redlands, 
California: Ne should teach mathematics and 
not books, hut we should teach not mathematics but 
boys and girls. 


SuPERINTENDENT C. Gray, Chicopee, Mass. : 
Education, teaching power, magnetism, tact, jus- 
tice, fairness, and honesty must be in the: personal 
equipment of every teacher in every department. 


PresIDENT Etiot: The boy who was brought 
up in a New England farmhouse, overhung by 
stately elms, approached through an avenue of 
maples or limes, and having a dooryard hedged 
about with lilacs, will carry that fair picture in his 
mind through a long exile, and in his old age revisit 
it with delight. 

Dr. Henry SaBin, LL. D, Des Moines: True 
teaching is a double process, involving the mind of 
the teacher and the mind of the taught. There must 
be an active co-operation between the will of the 
master and that of the disciple. This co-operation 
must be voluntary, not foreed; it can be induced 


only where there is absolute freedom on the part of 
all. 


PresiDeEnt THWING, WesternReserve University: 
The rules of this college are not formed so much 
for your conscious obedience as for your uncon- 


scious following. Where there are no rules or’ 


regulations, I am sure most of us would do ex- 
actly what these rules suggest. Try therefore to 
forget the rules and at the same time to do your 


level best in the work, to promote which the rules 
are made. 


Hon. W W. Stetson, LL. D., State Superin- 
tendent of Maine: There is a larger number of 
people than ever hefore who have an honest con- 
cern for the betterment of the untrained classes of 
society. They desire to improve their condition 
socially ; they seek to assist them to help themselves 
financially ; they strive to train them intellectually. 
Their efforts are sometimes futile because of their 
hot haste to complete the reformation of the world 
during this year of grace. It has taken the race 
many centuries to reach its present vantage ground. 
The best thing it has won during the journey is the 
strength which has come from the struggle. If we 
were made perfect in a minute we would not have 


‘stiffening enough to hold us straight for an hour. 


‘A SHELF OF OLD BOOKS. 
BY HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES. 


A vear or two ago in looking through the shelves 
of a city bookstore my eye fell upon a book, “Hints 
on Early Education.” To my inquiry as to the 
price, the proprietor said, “Give me a dime and 
take it along.” It could not prove a great loss any 
way, so I carried it home. I discovered the wealth 
of my prize when I read the preface. 

Under the date of 1887 the publishers say: “The 
little hook reproduced in the following pages was 
first published anonymously more than sixty years 
ago. ; 

“Its authorship has been attributed to a sister of 
Elizabeth fry, the eminent philanthropist; but 
though it passed through eighteen editions in Eng- 
land, the name of the author has never appeared 
on the title page. The American reprint bears the 
date of 1834, but the book has long since disap- 
peared from circulation.” 

Let me quote from the book some general princi- 
ples upon which success in teaching depends, and 
which are well worth bearing in mind:— 

1. “More upon prevention than cure.” 

2. “On principle rather than on precept and 
advice.” 


3. “On forming habits, rather than inculcating 
rules.” 

4. “On regulating our conduct with reference 
to the formation of character, rather than confining 
our views to the immediate effect of our labors.” 
5. “Ou bearing in mind a just sense of the com- 
parative importance of the objects at which we 
aim.” 

In conclusion teachers and parents are reminded 
that they may hope to succeed “not so much by the 
vehemence, as by the constancy of their exertions.” 

I have aiso on my table a copy of the first book 
ever published in America for the exclusive use of 
teachers. The first copies bear the impress of 1829; 
the revised of 1852. 

This book, “The Instructor’s Manual: or, Lec- 
tures on School Keeping,” was written by Samuel 
R. Hall, then principal of a school for training 
teachers, at Concord, Vermont, established by him 
in 1823. 

For the following facts I am indebted to an arti- 
cle by Professor J. P. Gordy. The first and second 
editions of this book were soon exhausted, and 
soon after the superintendent of common schocils 
for New York ordered 10,000 copies for distribu- 
tion among the teachers of that state. 

About the same time the committee on educa- 
tion for Kentucky recommended that each teacher 
in the state should be furnished with a copy at the 
public expense. 

Professor Gordy adds: “This book itself is of 
special interest to us, not only as the first book on 


‘teaching ever written in this country, but as ena- 


bling us to sce the kind of instruction which the 
first students in what might fairly be called the first 
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normal school received. It is a sound and sensible 
discussion of the art of teaching which young 
teachers to-day could read with gréat profit.” 

I have another book by the same author written 
in 1833, for the benefit of teachers of little children. 
It carries with it the same wholesome tone as the 
other, and is written with special reference to the 
needs of female teachers. 

I had a curious experience in my search for 
Hall’s lectures. I wrote to the New York depart- 
ment of public instruction and received the very 
frank reply: ‘““We have no such book in our library, 
and did not even know of its existence.” So 
passes the glory of the world. 

On another shelf is a book entitled, “The School 
and the School Master.” Part I., by Rev. Alonzo 
Potter, D. D., and Part II., by George B. Emer- 
son, copyrighted, 1842. 

In the advertisement as it is called, written by 
Horace Mann, he says: “The mayor elect of Boston 
has provided that an edition of 3,590 copies should 
be distributed so as to place one copy in each of the 
public schools of the commonwealth.” He also 
adds: “The Hon. James Wadsworth of Geneseo, 
New York, has provided that at his own expense a 
copy should be sent to each district school in the 
state, almost 11,000 of them, to each county super- 
intendent, and to the governors of the several 
states." Here are other books worthy of a place on 
the shelf. I may only name them, “School Disci- 
pline,” a iecture hy J. P. Wickersham, first pub- 
lished by Pennsylvania and distributed free in all 
the schools of that state. I once asked a large 
gathering of Pennsylvania teachers: “How many oi 
you ever heard of Wickersham?” There was no 
response, with the exception of three or four old 
men whose eves fairly sparkled with old-time en- 
thusiasm as they signified their readiness to reply. 
The book treats of the discipline of force ; the disci- 
pline ot tact; the discipline of consequence, the 
discipline of conscience. It covers the whole 
ground, and bears the Wickersham stamp on every 
page. 

Here is. “The Record of a School Exemplifying 
the General Principles of Spiritual Culture.” The 
book refers to the school established by A. Bron- 
son Alcott, 1834. The preface was written by 
Elizabeth FP. Peabody; in it she writes: “Many 
would take up the records of an actual school who 
would shrink from undertaking to master a work 
professing to sweep—from zenith to nadir-—a sub- 
ject which has its roots and its issues in eternity ; 
as this great subject of education certainly has.” 
The writer does not hesitate to acknowledge her 
debt of gratitude to the influence of Mr. Alcott’s 
school in that it enabled her later in life to under- 
stand “the depth and scope of that consummate act 
of earliest education which we owe to Froebel.” 

The experienced kindergartner could not fail to 
catch an additional inspiration from reading this 
book, “Records of a School.” Our younger kinder- 
gartners could make it a study with great profit. So 
could every teacher who has at heart the moral and 
spiritua! welfare of the children under her care. 

How many Michigan teachers have ever heard of 
Ira Mayhew? Here are his lectures on “Popular 
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Education,’ published 1850 by formal request of 
the Michigan legislature. 


Yet Mayhew was a power in his day. He treats. 


of subjects like the following: ““The Nature of Intel- 
lectual and Moral Education,” ‘““The Necessity of 
Moral and Religious Education,” “The Redeeming 
Power of the Common School.” Sometimes as I 
read these books, now out of date. | wonder if we 
have not forsaken the ancient landmarks; filling up 
with dirt and stones the wells our fathers digged in 
the olden times. 
—- — — — +0: @-0-@-0-0- @— 
MISSION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY D. W. WOXKING, 
Denver, County Superintendent of Schoo's. 

The mission of the public school! The thought 
appeals to the imagination. It oppresses the re- 
flecting mind. It swells the heart that even begins 
to appreciate the hunger and thirst of the millions 
of children for the knowledge and the power and 
the inspiration which the school can give, and 
which they need to fit them for lives of usefulness. 
We who have arrived at relatively mature years are 
able to understand some of the ways in which the 
public school has helped us; we know the value of 
certain of its gifts of knowledge, its endowments of 
experience ; we are sure that it has imparted to us. 
a portion of its spirit of moral and _ intellectual 
democracy; and we have been led to believe that 
it possesses the hidden art of transmuting the dross 
of ignorance into the pure gold of knowledge. 

The public school has caught and possessed the 
very spirit of democracy. It has made of itself the 
very embodiment of the dream of the best men of all 
ages-—the dream and the hope that in some good 
day all men will be brothers to all men. In the 
public school the rich and poor meet together on a 
common level. The public school knows none of 
the artificial distinctions that separate men into 
classes and parties. It measures the barefoot boy 
as it does his mate condemned in summer to wear 
tight shoes—each by what he is and by what he 
can do. it sets up no arbitrary tests of worth. 
Achievement ts its purpose—the making of the best 
possible men and women out of the children who 
throng its deors. It does more than simply to cram 
with facts and to equip with rules; it aims, rather, 
to give each student complete command of his own 
resources of body, mind, and spirit, furnishing him 
at each step ef his advancement with the knowledge 
and the skill in its use which fit him to be a master 
craftsman in the noble art of citizenship’in a free 
country. 

In every worthy work in which men and women 
are engaged the public school has a share. It helps 
parents to train their children. It teaches obedi- 
ence, respect for authority, regard for truth; helps 
the young to understand their relations in society 
to their neighbors and to all men in all countries; 
opens their eyes to the larger meanings of life and 
law and duty; brings the future citizens of the re- 
public into a censcious relationship with the good 
and great of every age and every country ; awakens 
the impulses and arouses the ambitions which are 
the springs of all right living; in a thousand ways 
aids in the development of sound character and 
right corduct. 
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Government has many functions. The people 
have many agencies by which they accomplish the 
purposes for which they” organize themselves into 
states and nations. The police power serves us to- 
day ; the courts look a day ahead; but the schools 
are in service for all time—to-day, to-morrow, and 
all the days and years that are to follow. The 
school works to-day for the present and future 
good of its members, and for the increasing advan- 
tage of society through the long procession of 
years. Its influence constantly widens and deepens. 
It stands for the welfare of all men. Fleets and 
armies, police organizations and courts are an im- 
perfect insurance against the lawless of our own 
time. The school is our guaranty that the future 
will have less of lawlessness than the present; our 
assurance that the years to come will bring richer 
gifts of peace and plenty and righteous living than 
the ages have known. “What the government 
spends in support of its schools it invests as a sure 
provision for its own. perpetuity and increasing 
power. 

But the school is not a great, impersonal agency 
for promoting education and good citizenship—not 
merely this and nothing more. The school consists 
of all its machinery and every member of the great 
army of teachers and students with their daily work 
and play. All of us—the children, the teachers, the 
school officers—are human beings with personal 
human interests and ambitions. The public school 
itself consists of all the children and all of the multi- 
tude of workers who are engaged in serving their 
needs. ‘The school has a high mission of service to 
the millions of children who are to be the men and 
women of a few years hence, bearing the burdens 
which now rest upon other shoulders, carrying cn 
and perfecting the work which we are so imper- 
fectly doing. 

The school exists to serve the children. Its 
burden of responsibility none of us may weigh or 
estimate, although we must share it. We who teach 
are servants of the school—servants, also, of the 
cliildren who come to us for instruction and inspira- 
tion. Do we realize the responsibility that is ours? 
The school is the foster mother of the rising gen- 
eration. How many of us understand that we are 
in the place of the parents of our pupils? The little 
ones—even the most unpromising of them—are the 
hope of their fathers and mothers. They come to 
us with a large faith in our wisdom and in our will- 
ingness tc help them. Their present safety and 
their future possibilities are in our keeping. We do 
not know what manner of future man or woman is 
clad in the cheap clothing which any seemingly un- 
attractive child is wearing in our school. We dare 
not do less than our best for any boy or girl who 
comes to us for light and leading.—Address before 
Arapahoe county teachers. 


+ 


Something must be wrong with the educators of 
a community when they cannot lead public senti- 
ment educationally. 


No unbeliever can believe in the possibilities of a 
child that is unpromising? 
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DISCIPLINE—STUDENT CONTROL.—(IV). 


BY W. 0. THOMPSON, 
President Ohio State University, Columbus. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT. 


Naturally perhaps the college world turned ta 
the method of student government. This was the 
other extreme, and like all extremes, attracted 
many people, but was regarded with some doubt by 
the conservative. At the University of Illinois 
about 1869, then the Illinois Industrial University, 
an experiment on a large and elaborate scale was 
attempted. This really was a miniature republic 
with officers duly elected and charged with duties to 
which the students had assented under student 
legislation. That experiment was abandoned aiter 
a trial. A crisis came which tested authority which 
proved fatal to the whole plan. A full account of 
this interesting experiment may be found in the 
proceedings of the National Educational Assoc‘a- 
tion in an address by President Selim H. Peabody 
(see N. E. A. proceedings, 1889, p. 539). Another 
notable experiment was with President Seeley at 
Amherst. Here a strong, forcefu', and pleasing per- 
sonality won.the students to him and his methods. 
For a time student government flourished, but here, 
as so often in political affairs, the death of the ruler 
leit a dismembered government. At Amherst 
there has been no successor to President Seeley in 
this particular. When we examine into the causes 
of the decline of student government, we discover 
that it grants authority but cannot fix and locate 
responsibility. At any moment a_ student may 
withcraw from college and leave nothing behind 
but a record of suspension or dismissal. This in no 
way compensates for the lease of. authority. The 
college cayyot run away; it must remain as the 
resicuary l@vatee of all the mistakes or blunders of 
the departed authority. Moreover, the force of law 
lies in its penalties. A student court or legislature 
will neither decide nor legislate against students in; 
a disinterested way. Faculties even will not criti- 
aise each other. They are very slow to discip'ine 
their fellow members. What then can we expect of 
students whose personal attachments are often 
closer and more biased? 

In addition to these considerations, the state 
through its courts will not recognize the legal 
standing of a body of students. The responsibility 
for property, the use of funds, and for the general, 
welfare of the college is vested in trustees and facul- 
ties. Student authority is therefore at best dele- 
gated authority with a strong reason to douht 
whether the constituted authorities have any right 
to delegate to students. The whole situation lacks 
genuineness. The student is a temporary resident 
for a specific purpose which is not government but 
instruction. He is there voluntarily with no definite 
or assured tenure of position. It seems irrational, 
therefore, that he should take into his hands the 
temporary administration of policies and interests 
of which he is neither the creator, the supporter, 
nor the guardian, but wholly the beneficiary. 

This is not to say that a student or a body of 
students should not be consulted; it mav be the 
highest wisdom to advise with such bodies. It is 
important that all available facts be known; that 
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there be a clear understanding of all conditions and 
problems, but I object to the policy of fooling or 
trying to fool a student by leading him to think he 
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is governing the college, where as a matter of fact 
the college is governing him, if it is doing its duty 
and acmuinistering its trust. 


SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS. 


A RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS.—(XIV.) 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Headmaster Brighton High School, Boston. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE’S GREAT GIFT. 


Whether others favor teachers’ retirement funds 
or not, there can be no doubt of Andrew Carnegie’s 
opinion on the subject, as shown by the following 
extract from the Boston Transcript :— 

A gift of $19,000,000 by Andrew Carnegie, to 
provide annuities for college professors who are not 
able to continue in active service, was announced 
to-day by Frank A. Vanderlip, vice-president oi 
the National city bank of New York. Professors 
in the Urited States, Canada, and Newfoundland 
will share in the distribution of the income of the 
fund. United States steel corporation five per 
cent. first mortgage bonds for $10,000,000 have 
been transferred to a board of trustees, and steps 
will be taken at once to organize a corporation to 
receive the donation. Dr. Pritchett, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Mr. Vanderlip have been selected by Mr. Carnegie 
to obtain data on the subject, to be presented at the 
first meeting cf the board of trustees, which will 
take place on November 15. Mr. Vanderlip to-day 
sent the following letter to the press:— 

Andrew Carnegie has transferred to a board of 
trustees consisting in the main of presi tents of the 
most important colleges in the United States and 
Canada $10,000,000 first mortgage five per cent. 
steei corporation bonds. The purpose of the trust 
fund thus created is to provide annuities for college 
professors in the United States, Canada, and New- 
foundland who from old age or other physical dis- 
ability are no longer in a position to render the 
most efficient service. It is Mr. Carnegie’s belief 
that this fund will not only provide a dignified pen- 
sion system for a body of most worthy, self-sacrific- 
ing, and poorly paid men, but that it will be of dis- 
tinct value to the cause of education in offering an 
opportunity to the trustees of a college to retire 
members of the faculty who have faithfully served 
the institution for many years, and to replace such 
men with young, vigorous, and efficient professors. 
I am taking the liberty of enclosing herewith Mr. 
Carnegie’s letter outlining the nature of his bequest. 
This letter was written to the members of the board 
oi trustees. The list of trustees is also enclosed. 
All have accepted. 

Steps will at once be taken to organize a cor- 
poration to formally receive the bequest. The first 
meeting of the board of trustees has been called for 
November 15. In the meantime it is Mr. Car- 
negie’s desire that Dr. Pritchett, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and myself 
proceed to obtain data from all the institutions con- 
cerned, for use at the meeting of the trustees. The 
bonds which Mr. Carnegie has so generously 


donated have a market value of $11,000,000, and 
will produce an annual income of $500,000. 

The corporation which is being formed will be 
styled “The Carnegie Foundation.” 

(Signed) F. A. Vanderlip. 


Mr. Carnegie’s letter to the trustees is dated 
April 18, and is as follows :— 

] have reached the conclusion that the least re- 
ward of all the professionals is that of the teacher 
in our higher educational institutions. New York 
city generously, and very wisely, provides retir- 
ing pensions for teachers in her public schools, and 
also jor her policemen. Very few indeed of our col- 
leges are able to do so. The consequences are 
grievous. Able men hesitate to adopt teaching as a 
career, and many old professors whose places 
should be occupied by younger men cannot be re- 
tired. 

l have, therefore, transferred to you and your 
successors as trustees $10,000,000 five per cent. 
first mortgage bonds of the United States steel 
corporation, the revenue from which is to provide 
retiring pensions for the teachers of universities, 
colleges, and technical schools in our own country, 
Canada, and Newfoundland, under such conditions 
as you may adopt from time to time. Expert cal- 
culation shows that the revenue will be ample for 
the purpose. 

The fund applies to the three classes of institu- 
tions named, without regard to race, sex, creed, or 
color. We have, however, to recognize that state 
and colonial governments which have established, 
or mainly support universities, colleges, or schools 
may prefer that their relations shall remain exclu- 
sively with the state. I cannot, therefore, presume 
to include them. 

There is another class which states do not aid, 
thei: constitutions in some cases even forbidding it; 
viz., sectarian institutions. Many of these estab- 
lished long ago were truly sectarian, but to-day are 
free to all men of all creeds or of none—such are 
not to be considered sectarian now. Only such as 
are under control of a sect or require trustees (or a 
majority thereof), officers, faculty, or students to 
belong to any specified sect, or which impose any 
theological test, are to be excluded. 

Trustees shall hold office for five years and be 
eligible for re-election. The first trustees shall 
draw lots for one, two, three, four or five vear 
terms, so that one-fifth shall retire each vear. Each 
institution participating in the fund shall cast one 
vote for trustees. 

The trustees are hereby given full powers to 
manage the trust in every respect; to fill vacancies 
of non-ex-oificio members ; appoint executive com- 
mittees, employ agents; change securities, and, 
generally speaking, to do all things necessary in 
their judgment to ensure the most beneficial admin- 
istration of the funds. 
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By a two-thirds vote they may from time to time 
apply the revenues in a different manner, and for a 
different though similar purpose to that specified, 
should coming days bring such changes as render 
this necessary in their judgment, to produce the 
best results possible for the teachers and for educa- 
tion. 

No trustee shall incur any legal liability flowing 
from his trusteeship. All traveling and hotel ex- 
penses incurred by trustees in the performance of 
their duties shall be paid from the fund, the ex- 
penses of wife or daughter accompanying the trus- 
tees to the annual meeting included. 

T hope this fund may do much for the cause of 
higher education and to remove a source of deep 
and constant anxiety to the poorest paid, and yet 
one of the highest of all professions. 

Gratefully yours, 
Andrew Carnegie. 

Among the trustees are: President A. T. 
Hadley, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.: 
President Charles William Eliot, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass.; President William R. 


(Signed) 
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Harper, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; President Jacob G. Schurman, 
Corneil University, Ithaca, N. Y.; President Wood- 
row Wilsen, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.; 
President L.. Clark Seelye, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass.; Provost Charles C. Harrison, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Presi- 
dent Alex C. Humphreys, Stevens Institute, Hobo- 
ken, N. f.; Chancellor S. B. McCormick, Western 
University of Pennsylvania, Allegheny, Pa.; Presi- 
dent Edwin F. Craighead, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La.; President H. C. King, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, O.; President C. F. Thwing, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O.; Presi- 
dent Thomas McClelland, Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Ill.; President Edwin H. Hughes, De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind.; President H. Me- 
Clelland Bell, Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. 

Now all of these gentlemen are presumably ad-- 
vocates of the principles involved in a retirement 
fund for college teachers. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XX.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


ALGECIRAS. 


For several weeks past this rather insignificant 
city of southern Spain has had an importance given 
to it by its being the seat of an imposing congress 
of European and American diplomatists, who are 
coping with one of the knottiest of modern prob- 
lems—what to do with the country of the Moors. 
Picked men from the chancelleries of Europe-- 
from England, France, Germany, Spain, Belgium, 
Russia, Austria, Italy, as well as appointees of 
the United States government, and representatives 
of Morocco—are devoting themselves seriously and 
honestly to the settlement of a question that, left 
undetermined, may unleash the armies of Europe, 
and lead to another cruel war. 

The crux of the situation is the contention be- 
tween Germany and France as to which shall 
“police” Morocco. The question of “the open 
door” to commerce seems to have been already 
agreed pon; but who shall be authorized to make 
the Moors behave themselves is the point that 
divides the congress, and that quite sharply. So 
keen is the contention between Teuton and Gallican 
that each morning’s news from Algeciras is eagerly 
scanned in the capitals of the civilized world; while 
the hope is cherished by all lovers of peace that 
it may be amicably overcome by diplomatic wisdom 
and mutual compromise. 

Asa city Algeciras can make no claims to 
prominence. Its population does not reach 20,000. 
Its harbor, once fine, has been so long uncared for 
that only coasting vessels can erter the roadstead. 
Its manufactories are limited, though it exports 
considerable charcoal and leather. Its commercial 
importance, which formerly was _ notable, has 
steadily declined ; and its citizens are unfortunately 
content with the conditions. 

Yet the city is picturesquely situated, in one of 


the prettiest sections of the province of Cadiz, and 
on the western shore of the cerulean Bay of 
Gibraltar. From its heights, where ruined for- 
tresses are found, the eye looks eastward across the 
Bay to the great, grim Rock that commands the 
entrance to the Mediterranean. Southwards the 
sandy shores of Africa are in sight; while to the 
southwest may be seen the headland of Tarifa— 
the place which is said to have given us the word 
“tariff.” From distant springs delicious water 
comes to the city by an old and beautiful aqueduct. 
The climate is sub-tropical, with snow such a rarity 
as to be seen only about once in twenty-five years. 

Historically, however, Algeciras is decidedly in- 
teresting. It was known to the Romans, whose 
war galleys found shelter in its harbor, and who 
gave it the name of Portus Albus. It flourished 
under the Visigoths, who administered the 
province from its princely halls. 

Early in the eighth century the followers of the 
Prophet, having overrun northern Africa, medi- 
tated their bold invasion of Spain. In 710, a smalf 
band of Saracens landed unopposed at Gibraltar, 
and having reconnoitred the region went back to 
Africa to urge upon their co-religionists the con- 
quest of the Peninsula. In 711, the Moors—5,009 
strong—crossed over and took Algeciras, it being 
the first in their long series of conquests. The cap- 
tors gave it it; present Arabic name, which means. 
“The Island,” supposedly from the charming little 
island on one side of the harbor. 

The Moors retained possession for more than six 
full centuries, but it was wrested from them in 1344 
by Alphonso XI. of Castile after a terrible siege of 
twenty months, by which the city was practically 
destroved. A Christian crusade against the de- 
fenders was proclaimed, and men from all Christiam 


lands enlisted among the crusaders. It is some-_ 
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times alleged that during this siege gunpowder was 
used for the first time, and that by the besieged. 
The city lay in ruins virtually for four centuries, as 
the modern city dates from only 1760. 

Algeciras was also the Spanish base for the naval 
efforts to wrest Gibraltar from the British. Two 
desperate naval battles were fought here, the first 
on July 6, 1801, which resulted disastrously for the 
British; and the second July 12, whena British 
fleet, only half the size of the Spanish, practically 
annihilated the Spaniards, and settled the title to 
the famous Rock from that day to this. 

Roman, Visigoth, Saracen, and Spaniard has 
each—in turn—dominated Algeciras. And it is not 
without a sentimental interest that this city, so long 
under Moorish control, should be selected by the 
present congress to study and settle the affairs of 
Morocco. 


MARCH VISITORS. 
BY MARY L, SAWYER. 


Who has heard the bluebird? “His most se- 
iene Birdship,” as Thoreau calls him? When his 
warble tells us that spring has really come, it is 
time for the children to look and listen with eager 
alertness for the first singers in the grand concert 
that makes the year a jubilee. Thoreau says that 
the robin and the blackbird only peep and tchuck at 
first, but the bluebird and the song sparrow sing 
innnediately on arrival. 

Every child knows the bluebird, our first March 
visitor, who sometimes even anticipates that month 
and arrives brave and cheery in February. But 
how many know the song sparrow, whose sweet, 
canary-like music is also borne to us on the March 
wind? Song sparrows are larger than our little 
friends, the “chip birds” or chipping sparrows, and 
they are charming musicians. In March we shall 
find them associated in little groups filling the air 
with “trills and jingles.” They are usually ground 


builders, rather shy, flying low in short, easy stages, | 


and they are the first of the sparrows to return 
north, making their presence first known by their 
song, since it is sometimes difficult to detect the 
demnre little brown bird against the dull ground. 
Sometinies you will find them with their cousins, 
the fox sparrows, the aristocrats of the family, who 
pass through New Fngland in March and find it so 
delightful that they sometimes stay a month or 
more before they go to their summer homes in 
Labrador. The fox sparrows are well worth 
watching for. They are the largest of all our spar- 
rows, about seven inches long, bright fox-colored, 
delightful singers and always found in flocks. 
They have a funny way of scratching for their food 
like hens, and their busy bustling among the dry 
leaves in March and April is very amusing. Even 
the sleepiest child would find it worth while to get 
up early some March or April morning to hear the 
sparrows sing, for it is inthe “still, sunny hour 
aiter sunrise” that the March concerts are given. 
_ The bay-winged bunting may happen along in 
March, too, though he is oftener an April comer, 
but if vou find among the song sparrows some 
bright dav a bird resembling them, but of lighter 
shade and showing conspicuous white tail feathers 
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as he flies, you may safely welcome our little grass 
finch or bay-wing. He is not quite as shy as the 
song sparrow, and his song, though a trifle less 
gay, hasa singular sweetness. Ashe sings so 
much after sunset the name of vesper sparrow has 
been given him. 

Here is a note you think you know as “pee-wee” 
comes to your ear. Put it is too early for Mrs. 
Phoebe, who usually waits till about the first of 
April. This plaintive little cry, repeated over and 
over, comes from quite another source, and is the 
spring cail of our jolly little friend with gray coat 
and black cap the chick-a-dee. Listen carefully 
and you will notice the difference between this long 
drawn note and Mrs. Phoebe’s brisk pronunciation. 
Chick-a-dee is evidently putting on airs, and when 
Mrs. Phoebe really does come in‘her dark olive 
brown suit, with her tail forked and her crown 
feathers very erect and warlike, no wonder she 
takes offence. She is very amiable usually, and 
nobody could long be vexed with a titmouse any- 
way, but if you wiil watch her on her perch and 
notice the nervous flirt of the tail that accompanies 
every repetition of her “pee-wee” you will see that 
she is a little ruffled in mind as well as in head- 
dress. 

Other winter birds have this spring song also. 
Some day in late March you will hear a perfect 
medley in the trees, chattering and twitterings and 
trickles, as if a dozen little brooks were falling 
dowr recky channels, and looking up you will find 
swarms of snow birds, fat little slate-colored fel- 
lows, with very conspicuous light bills. ‘They are 
just showing us what they can do in music before 
taking flight for the summer to cooler regions. 
They, too, have the pure white- outer tail feathers 
which show very prettily as they fly, and with their 
peculiar light colored bills mark them unmistaka- 
bly. 

In striking contrast to the hilarious juncos are 
the docks of cedar birds that may now be seen in 
solemn companies in tall trees by the water side. 
The bare branches seem to depress them and they 
have none of the cheerfulness that they show later, 
when with yaunty crests erect they are busy steal- 
ing cherries. This peculiarly neat and glossy 
plumage, creamy chocolate some one has called it, 
is very attractive, and I think these big robbers 
reiy on their personal appearance to disarm criti- 
cism in cherry time. 

Flitting through the swamps or holding high 
carniva! in the tree tops are troops of red-winged 
blackbirds, military musicians in their black uni- 
forms and red epaulets. Their bugle calls ring out 
on the frosty air, rousing everybody to fun and 
action. Suppose their music has been likened to 
the creaking of. many wheelbarrows, there are 
critics and critics, and one of the very highest has 
spoken of the red-wing’s cucurree as one of the 
very pleasantest of sounds. 

3ut the real spring sound to many people is the 
call of the flicker, the golden-winged woodpecker. 
He is the king of his tribe, more than twelve inches 
long, in dark suit, though his coat has a spot of 
white on the back, and the under sides of his wings 
and iail are bright vellow. Of course he wears the 
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scarlet topknot. When he comes, spring is here, 
-and March is gliding into April. 

Thoreau has written that the cackle of this wood- 
pecker is like the note of an alarm clock, set last 
fall so as to waken Nature up at exactly this date. 
May it also waken all the children to hasten to know 
their March neighbors before the crowd of summer 
visitors makes recognition harder. For just be- 
hind, “Anril’s coming up the hill,” bringing all the 
other sparrows, and “after April when May fol- 
lows, and the white throat builds and all the swal- 
lows,” and the warblers are everywhere (except on 
the spot you are searching), and every twig has its 
bird, then indeed bird study will be a bewildering 
maze, and you will wish you had made a good start 
in March. 

— 
NEED OF MANUAL TRAINING. 
BY ERNEST G. TRANA, UTICA, N. Y. 
That beok training alone is not sufficient to edu- 


‘cate the child is shown by the fact that during the 


past twenty years, throughout both Europe and 
America, various systems of handicraft work have 
been introduced in the school, as part of the ele- 
mentary school instruction, educators and teachers 
in all countries having found something lacking in 
the ordinary form of public education. 

They saw that the youth, who, after leaving the 
school started out to make his own living, was in 
many cases quite unable to do so, and naturally the 


‘question arose: “Is the present form of public edu- 


cation of a nature calculated to ft the child for a 
useful career in life? If not, what reforms can be 
instituted so that the school instruction will be bet- 
ter able to meet the exigencies of life and the de- 
mands of the times?” 

In all educational circles these questions have 
been discussed, and, as a direct result, we find that 
different svstems of manual training have been ap- 
plied as remedies. 

The chief arguments, and those which have 
greatly influenced the adoption of some of the pres- 
ent Furopean systems of manual training, are the 
so-called “economic” and the “educational” argu- 
ments. 

On the one hand the “educational” advocates 
urged that in order to systematically develop the 
natural forces it was necessary from a psychological 
point of view to try to give the child the ability to 
express objects by means of delineation and con- 
struction. and thus to add to the power of mere 
verbal description. In other words, “It is more 
natural for the boy to be able to draw a sphere, or 
to make out of wood or clay, than to understand 
the geometrical definition of a sphere.” 

On the other hand, the “economics” argument 
was hased more particularly upon the social and 
industrial benefits to be derived from the training. 

Te the “economics” argument was added the 
“physiological.” The researches of Hughlings, 
Jackson, and Ferrier were frequently quoted. 
Their experiments proved that the brain is not, as 
was formerly supposed, a single organ acting as a 
whole, but a congeries of organs capable of more 
or less independent action. Let us make it the duty 
of the school to train the heart, the mind, and the 
bedy harmoniously. 
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Manual training has for its aims, as a means of 
formal instruction—to instill a love for work in 
general ; to create a respect for rough, honest bodily 
labor ; to train to habits of order, exactness, cleanli- 
ness, and neatness; to teach habits of attention, in- 
dustry, and perseverance ; to promote the develop- 
nient of the physical powers ; to train the eve to the 
sense of form, and to cultivate the dexterity of the 
hand to execute with readiness and accuracy the 
mandates of the will. By means of manual training 
all of the principles of education are exercised in 
the development of character —Report. 

THE HISTORIC CURRENTS BACK OF THE RE- 
CENT WAR. 


BY MARY WILGUS. 


Fvrope, including northern Africa and Asia,— 
these symbolize two races of people and two mighty 
streams of civilization that have arisen and flowed 
through the ages, gathering strength and force and 
differences through the centuries down to the pres- 
ent time. What race difference has had to do with 
their difference of development, one can only specu- 
late, but when speculation has spent itself, so much 
remains as fact. Separated by desert stretches on 
the one side, and the then unconquered ocean on 
the other, their waters never really mingling, 
although the scantest sort of interchange, which 
was unfortunately the interchange of hostilities and 
destruction, took place by way of the desert, these 
two streams have flowed on, each unaffected by the 
other, and for the most part each the antithesis of 
the other. | 

Whether it be that the race which has peopled 
Asia has been one inherently predisposed to calm, 
or whether climatic and other conditions have been 
conducive to such a state, certain it is that Oriental 
civilization is a civilization of repose. The Oriental 


‘loves stable equilibrium, he loves to see a harmoni- 


ous balance of forces, he loves symmetry and fixity, 
and has an aversion to violent and spasmodic 
change as disturbing the beautiful relations of a 
well-ordered universe. Nature to him is never 
demonstrative, and as a matter of the habit of gen- 
erations, engendered by the spectacle of symmetry 
and fixity everywhere about him, with the large 
suggestiveness of his environment in which all- 
pervasive harmony is the law, and where there is no 
striking individualism of detail, narrowed to in- 
flexible code in his national religion, he subo-d'- 
nates the part to the whole, the individual to the 
mass. i:verywhere and always the mass force ex- 
erts upon the individual an influence so restraining 
and controlling as to make his inherent force abso- 
lutely stthservient to the mass. and to give the effect 
of mass force only. Apprehending as the West- 
erner dees not the eternal oneness of all things, and 
denying what the Westerner postulates, the infinite 
repetition of the individual as unit. endowed with 
infinite individual possibilities and worth, his blood 
flows in an even and temperate stream, and where 
such temperateness is exaggerated, the stream has 
become heavily sluggish. The above finds its exact 
expression in China with the whole weight of its 
colossal inertia centred upon the family. The 
Japanese carry the idea of symmetry and cohesion 
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farther, through clan and nation, and find in loyalty 
to the Emperor a cement which binds the whole 
nation together. But while this symmetry and co- 
hesion extends farther its coercive force is less inex- 
orable. ‘[here is sacrifice of self in plenty for the 
whole, but not complete seli-burial in the whole. 
The individual in Japan acts for the clan or nation 
but reserves the right to feel for himself, and there 
is sufficient evidence to indicate that he thinks for 
himself. Harakiri, the national form of suicide, has 
in some cases taken the form of protest against 
acting even by coercion when individual thinking 
has prescribed a different line of conduct from that 
prescribed by the social order. ; 

In accord with the national environment are the 
religions and philosophy of the East, which have 
added their force in shaping the life of the people. 
The Oriental loves nature and interprets it with the 
most delicate sympathy. To him the natural and 
spirit worlds are not separated by a great gulf, but 
intermingle. He peoples the earth, the streams, 
the air, and the sky with kindly spirits (only in 
India are spirits prevailingly malignant, and India’s 
misery-inflicting climate seems an all-sufficient ex- 
planation of this) that feel fellowship for him, and 
he and they feel mutual dependence and exercise 
mutual helpfulness toward each other. He brings 
to the spirits offerings of food, drink, incense, and 
prayers, and they in turn exercise kindly offices in 
his behalf. Shinto, with its dainty and delicate ex- 
pression of the oneness of god and man, the spirit- 
ual and visible worlds—and in China in what may 
be termed its folk-lore there seems something akin 
to Shinto, only !ess complete, less subtle, and with 
far less poetry of suggestion—and Buddhism with 
its lofty and majestic conception of eternal and in- 
finite ‘oneness have attracted the attention of the 
people of the East to views of the whole, and 
directed it from the individual. 

Western civilization is almost the direct opposite 
of eastern, and here again perhaps nature. climate, 
and circumstances have been supreme factors in 
shaping it. Nature in the West is less calm and 
kindly than in the East, the skies of the West lack 
the brooding serenity and illimitable vastness of the 
eastern skies, there is nothing in the West which 
exactly corresponds to the warmth-bringing Pacific 
current, winds blow less gently and whisper less 
softly, and sc far from a gentle suggestion of 
nature’s beneficence to man, they speak to him of 
forces to be resisted and overcome, and western 
man obevs their behests. Howling and biting 
winter drives him to heap up blazing fires and to 
rear up thick-walled houses, the earth does not 
yield up her treasures unasked; instead man must 
wrest from her her stores. Instead of a oneness of 
man and nature, there is opposition in which each 
sets up its forces against the other, and in which the 
stronger prevails; and a battle royal rages hetween 
human force on one side, and a merciless nature on 
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the other. Under such conditions, western blood 
cannot circulate in a calm, steady current; its nat- 
ural state is militant, and it must quicken into 
tumultuous force and rapidity for conquest. The 
western man subdues his environment, or better, 
creates his environment through conquest of 
nature, and this in the beginning not as a matter of 
western preference, but as a matter of uncompro- 
mising necessity. Nature instead of his kindly and 
helpful friend is a series of forces which will do him 
service if through boldness and determined courage 
he succeeds in enslaving them, and as he progresses 
in his enslavement of nature, and makes her do ser- 
vice for him, he puts the yoke of servitude upon 
her, and the ugliness of the yoke conceals to all but 
the poet nature’s invincible loveliness; and the re- 
sult is that western vision sees not beauty, but 
utility, not the subtly suggested essence of spiritual 
force, but the thundering noisiness of material 
force. 

Out of this triumphant conflict with nature, west- 
ern man has emerged with a sense of power of 
which he is presumptuously conscious. The com- 
petitive spirit which is perhaps the fundamental ele- 
ment of individualism was born of this conflict. 
Driven at first to be concerned with the mere means 
of getting a living, the western man has become ab- 
sorbed therein, forgetting that life itself has a worth 
all its own, and he hurries aleng all ignorant of the 
art of life itself. With nature yielding compulsory 
tribute to his immediate wants, he reaches out to 
make conquest of that which lies beyond. He har- 
nesses steam and subdues the lightning, and by 
means of them holds time and space under his 
dominion. Driving western enterprise discovered a 
new continent and planted its civilization on virgin 
soil, where it reproduced all its essential elements 
exaggerated and idealized, a_ civilization which 
recognizes the principle that what one attains one 
must struggle for, and that in this struggle every 
one has an equal right to compete—a civilization iny 
which the individual has the first place, and in 
which individual forces unite into one ‘vast result- 
ant, which is the mass force. Whereas in Oriental’ 
civilization the mass constrains and absorbs the in- 
dividual, shaping him into so complete conformity 
to the mass that he exists only as part of the mass, 
the West proceeds by exactly the opposite metho4, 
wherefrom the individual in varied repetition, with 
the force of each acting upon all the others, a mass 
is evolved, controlled by the individuals. 

This homogeneous East and this heterogeneous 
West are together for the first time in the world’s 
history. and their manner of coming together is 
characteristic of both. The East remained in pas- 
sive inertia, while the West came to her in all- 
conquering, thunderous fashion. They have 
clashed. as was inevitable, and the shock of the 


clash has passed. The final outcome of their con- — 


tract the future must work out. 


Wherever the conditions justify their establishment, schools that show the application of 
the branches of knowledge to practical life should be established. —N. E. 4. RESOLUTIONS. 
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TENNYSON’S “PRINCESS”: FIFTY TOPICS. 
BY ELMER JAMES BAILEY, UTICA, N. ¥a 


I. PROLOGUE: HOW THE STORY CAME TO BE 
‘TOLD. 


1. Describe the estate of Sir Walter Vivian, and 
show what entertainment was provided for the ten- 
ants. (Lines 1-88.) 

2. Describe the party in the abbey ruins, and de- 
tail the conversation which led up to the telling of 
the story. (89-239.) 

Il. FART ONE: THE HOPEFUL PRINC#. 


3. Describe the Prince, touching upon his p¢<r- 
sonal appearance, his strange affliction, and his 
parents. (1-30.) 

4. Tell the story of the betrothal of the Prince, 
and relate what took place in the council upon the 
return of the ambassadors. (30-88.) 

5. Show how the Prince made his way to Gama, 
and relate what he learned from that king about 
the Princess. (89-160.) 

6. Show how the Prince and his friends made 
their way to the college, and how they gained en- 
trance. (160-245.) 


lll. PART TWO: THE WOMEN’S COLLEGE. 


?. Give an account of the Prince’s first interv-ew 
with the Princess, touching upon her appearance, 
the way in which she met the account of the love 
of the Prince; the conditions under which appli- 
cants were, admitted to the college, and the advice 
she gave the supposed women. (1-84.) 

8. Describe Lady Psyche as she appeared in 
her classroom, and enumerate the subjects upcn 
which she touched in her address. (84-164.) 

9. Relate the circumstances attending Lady 
Psyche’s recognition of the Prince’s party, and 
show in what manner she was led to keep their 
identity secret. (i165-279.) 

10. Detail the circumstance attending Me- 
lissa’s recognition of the identity of the Prince, and 
dwell upon the incident of the dismissal of his party 
from Psyche’s classroom. (280-346.) 

11. Describe the college lectures as witnessed 
by the three friends, and give their ccmments, 
touching especially upon those of Cyril.  (346- 
411.) 

12. Describe the life at the college as shown.at 
dinner, during the afternoon, and at chapel. (411- 
455.) 

IV. PART ‘PHREX: THE HALF-DISCOVERED 
SECRET 

15. Relate Melissa’s story of how she came to 
betray the identity of the visitors, and show Cyril's 
scheme for meeting the difficulty. (1-58.) 

14. Relate Melissa’s story of how Lady Blanche 
grew jealous of Lady Psyche, and give the com- 
ments of Florian and the Prince upon Melissa and 
the Princess. (59-100.) 

15. Shew what succes Cyril met in his mission 
to Lady Blanche, making clear the means by which 
he gained her temporary silence. (101-151.) 

16. What invitation was issued by the Princess 
upon the second afternoon of the Prince’s stay, and 
what conversation with reference to the Prince did 
the two have on their way to their destination? 
(152-229.) 
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17. How did the Princess defend to the dis- 
guised Prince her course of action in founding the 
college, and what was her thought with reference to 
certain courses, and the acquisition of knowledge? 

230-214.) 

18. Describe the geological party arranged by 

the Princess. (315-347,) 


V. PART FOUR: THE DISCOVERY. 


1%. What was the substance of the first two 
songs sung in the tent of the Princess, and what 
was her comment on them? (1-133.) 

20. Relate the immediate effect of Cyril’s indis- 
cretion at the tent, and show how the Prince was 
roused to heroic action. (134-170.) 

21. Deseribe the return of the Prince to the 
college and his meeting with Florian, and detail the 
news of the latter with reference to the trial inst.- 
tuted by the Princess. (171-238.) 

22. Give the circumstances attending the cap- 
ture of the Prince and Florian, and describe the 
scene of the trial to which they were brought as 
prisoners. (239-271.) 

23. Describe the trial of Lady Blanche, giving 
in detail her address of self-defence, and the de- 
cision of the Princess with reference to the punish- 
nient of the Lady and the final disposition of 
Psyche’s child. (271-353.) 

24. Sketch the scene in which the letters of the 
kings were delivered to the Princess. Give their 


_ contents and the substance of the Prince’s speech. 


(354-447) 

25. Give an account of the panic in the college 
when the students feared war, and show how the 
Princess queiled the tumult. (447-500.) 

26. Show how the Princess dismissed the Prine: 
and Florian from her presence. (501-553.) 


VI PART FIVE: THE TOURNAMENT. 


(sive an account of the incidents attending 
the arrival of the Prince and Florian in the King’s 
camp, including a description of their meeting wt 
Cyril and Psyche. (1-105.) 

28. Give the discussion of the two kings and the 
Prince with reference to the question of war. (106- 
2235:) 

29. Describe the meeting with Arac, and show 
how the Prince was led to engage in a tourney. 
(226-317.) 

30. How were the messengers from the Prince’s 
father received by the Princess. and what was ber 
missive to Arac with regard to the outcome ofthe 
tournament? (318-427.) 

31. What was the comment of the Prince’s 
father upon the message of the Princess, and how 
dic the Prince prepare for the tourney? (428-472.) 

82. Describe the tournament. (472-531.) 


3: 


~ 


VIL PART SIX: THE RECONCILIATION. 

°3. What part was played by the Princess dur- 
ing the tournament, and to what determination did 
she come alter the engagement? (1-57.) 

34. What circumstances led her to extend that 
determination to include the Prince, and why did 
the father of the Prince refuse to accede to her 
wish? (58-262.5 

35. Show how the Princess was led to grant 
Lady Psyche full forgiveness. (263-291.) 


| 
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36. Show how the Princess came to extend her 
hospitality to ail concerned in the tourney. (291- 
363.) 


VIII. PART SEVEN: THE CONQUERED PRINCESS. 


37. Show the change in the Princess during the 
early illness of the Prince, and show how the love 
suits of Florian and Cyril prospered. (1-68.) 

38. Give in detail the final conversation of the 
Prince and the Princess Ida, dwelling upon Ida’s 
acknowledgment of failure and the Prince’s ideal 
of womanhood. (69-345.) 


IX. CONCLUSION: THE CLOSE OF THE DAY. 


39. Describe the last hours of the holiday at 
Vivian Place, touching upon the desire of the com- 
pany with reference to the story of the Princess, 
and upon the departure of the tenants and the 
breaking up of the group in the abbey. (1-118.) 

X. THE SONGS. 

40. Show how the six songs separating the 
parts of the poems form a unit in themselves ex- 
pressing the powerful influence of love. 

XI. GENERAT, QUESTIONS. 

41. Give at least two reasons why the poem is 
properly termed a medley. 

42. Trace the influence of the babe—regarded 
by many as the real hero of the poem—from the 
time of its first appearance—in Part IT., line 93— 
until the reconciliation with Psyche. 

43. Sketch the character of Cyril; of Florian. 

44. Contrast the characters of the kings. 

45, Give character sketches of Lady Blanche; 
of Lady Psyche. 

46. Trace the change of character in the Prin- 
cess herself. 

47%. Show the influence of Melissa in the de- 
velopment of the story. 

48. Mention the twelve chief characters of the 
poem, and show their relationship by blood, and by 
interest. 

49. Show minutely how the whole story of the 
Princess is a development of the facts of the Pro- 
logue. 

50. Contrast the ideals of womanhood as held 
by Ida and by the father of the Prince. Discuss the 
ideas of the Prince as a solution of the modern ques- 
tion of women’s rights—American Education. 

FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS.—(I.) 


QUESTIONS ON LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 


1. In what direction is latitude reckoned? 
2. In what direction longitude? 

3. Do degrees of latitude vary in | length: 
4 

5 


Do degrees of longitude varv? 
What is the highest degree of latitude? 
What is the greatest degree of longitude? 

7. What two points have the highest degree of 
latitude ? 

8. From what is latitude reckoned? 

9. From what meridian is longitude usually 
reckoned? 

10. What is the latitude of the tropical circles? 

{1. Of the Arctic and Antarctic circles? 

12. How many degrees between the Tropics? 

13. How many degrees between the Tropic of 
Cancer and the Arctic circle? 
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14. How many degrees north of the Antarctic 
circle is the Arctic circle? 

15. How many degrees from the North pole to 
the Tropic of Cancer? 

16. To the Tropic of Capricorn? 

17. From the North pole to the Azntarctic 


circle? 


18. From Boston to North pole? 

19. To Arctic circle? 

20. To Tropic of Cancer? 

21. To equator? 

22. What is the longitude of New York? 
Chicago? Denver? San Francisco? 

23. Longitude of St. Petersburg? Berlin? 
Calcutta? Manila? Hawaii? 

24. Latitude and longitude of Boston? St. 
Louis? New Orleans? Duluth? Rio Janeiro? 

THE AMERICAN FARM. 

Tke farm seems to have it! 

The farm has it! 

At least for 1905. 

America's farms surpassed for that year even her 
great manufacturing industries. 

Farm products (1905) nearly $6,500,000,006 
(six and one-half billion dollars). 

Four crops—corn, hay, wheat, and teecietie 
all previous records as to value. 

Corn broke the record both as to vield and value. 

Corn crop, 2,798,000,000 bushels. 

Hay crop, $605,000,000. 

Cotton crop, $575,000,000. 

Wheat crop, $525,000,000. 

Oat crop, $282,000,000. 

Dairy products, $665,000,000. 

Eggs, twenty billions. 

Twenty dozen eggs for every man, woman, and 
child in the country. 

All poultry products over $500,000,000. 

The poultry yard is crowding the wheat field for 
honors. 

Corn tassels nod proudly as the plume ona 
king’s heimet. 

The cotton boll has had to make way for che 
corncohb. 

The farm exported $827,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts for 1903. 

“With every going down of the sun during the 
past five years. there has been registered an in- 
crease of $2,400,000 in the value of the farms of the 
of Agriculture. 

A NORMAL STUDENT’S PERSONALITY. 
THE TEACHER’S RECORD. 

''The following card is used in the New Paltz, N. Y., 
Normal schoo', Myron T. Seudder, principai.] 

(N. B. Points to which attention is called are under- 
secred once. twice, or three times to indicate dezree: e.g.: 
(1) somewhit, (2) quite, (3) very. Where A. B, ©, D, E, 
are used, A-—excellent, B—good, C—fair, D—indifferent, 

Personality, physical, social, and moral: Height 
— ——weight——_——eyes hair complexton — 


1. Voice: Pleasing, strong, full, round, well modulated, 
disagreeable, harsh, nasal, rasping, irritating, 
higl-pitehed, thin, weak, deep, heavy, coarse, 
finent, too rapid, slow, hesitating in speech. 
Shows culture and refinement. 


| 
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2. Appearance: Attractive, superior, pleasing, refined, 
striking. stylish, ordinary. rather inferior. 

3. Dress: Neat, in good taste————appropriate, 
stylish, showy, careless, untidy, indifferent to 
style— ——understands the art of dressing be- 
comingly. 

4. Carriage: Graceful, erect, dignified, well-poisel, 
ordinary, self-conscious, awkward, inferior, un- 
graceful, slovenly poise———chest 
sho:ilders———. 

5. Manner: Cultured, attractive, not particularly at- 
tractive, does not attract, unattractive, repellant 
courteous, dignified, self-possessed, impres- 
sive. genial, winning, animated, enthusi- 
astic, encouraging, inspicing, quiet, unobtrusive, 
timid, self-conscious.) happy-go-lucky,  Dois- 
terous, rude, boorish, coarse, bold, discourteous, 
forward, brusk, aggressive, domineering, 
showy, loud, trifling, flippant, frivolous, light, 
surly, fawning, excitatory, fussy, affected, 
artificial, constrained, stifl, spiritless, lacks ani- 
mation, indifferent, perfunctory, bored. 

6. Disposition and general character: Fine moral 
sense, , steady, self-reliant, trustworthy, am- 
bitions, aspires to high standards, generally 
cultured, energetic. hard-worker, loyal, never 
shirks; patient, kind, tactful, sympathetic, buoy- 
ant. winsome, lovable, congenial: impul- 
sive. tactless, irritable. petulant, cold, fault- 


tinding, antagonistic, resentful. given to gossip, 
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viven to criticising others, lacks genuineness, 
fickie, anderkanded, deceptive, untruthful, ten- 
cency to exaggerate; lazy, easy-going, shirks, is 
a time-server, vacillating, not always reliable, 
zives up easily, procrastinates, superficial, 
ieaves work half done, irrespousible; power of 
initiative———-common sense———. 

7. Influverce: Positive, negative; good, bad, harmful, 
ul. who'esome; recognized as a leader, not par- 
ticularly infiuential, nonentity. 

8. Impression made on others: Attracts attention at 
onee, favorable, above the average, mediocre, 
makes little or no impression, commonplace, fe- 
pels, insignificant, improves on acquaintance, 
wears Well, does not wear well. 

9. Acecmplishments: Sings———__plays— —— recites. 

10. Social qualities: Friendly, agreeable, vivacious, 
acquainted with good social usages, at eise in 
societs, tries to put others at ease——conver- 
sationalist. resourceful in helping to entertain; 
basiful, retiring, has to be drawn out, in- 
experienced, countrified, awkward, unsophisti- 
eated. Special interests, athletic and otherwise. 

1*. Business yuaiities: Direct, accurate, careful, meets 
engsgements on time; neglectful, careless, slip- 
shod, lets things go; payments of obligations, 
prompt, slow, hard to collect. 

12. Reigions life: Denominational preference—-—— 
member———interested in the following activi- 
ties———. 


MEMORIZING. 


LET SOMETHING GOOD BE SAID. 
[Sent by a ‘“‘memorizer’’ with the request that we pass it 
on.] 
When over the fair fame of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall, instead 
Of words of blame, or proof of thus and so, 
Let something good be said. 


Forget not that no fellow-being yet 
May fall so low but love may lift his head; 
Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet, 
If something good be said. 


No genercus heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy; no soul so dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified, 
If something good be said. 


And so I charge ye, by the thorny crown, 
And by the cross on which the Saviour b!ea, 
And by your own soul’s hope of fair renown, 
Let something good be said. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
MAKE THIS A DAY. 


This day is yours; your work is yours; 
The odds are not who pays your hire; 
The thing accomplished—that endures, 
If it be what the days require. 
‘He who takes up his daily round, 
As one new armored for the fray, 
To-morrow steps on solid ground. 
Make this a day. 


The day is this; the time is now; 
No better hour was ever here— 
Who waits upon the when and how 

Remains forever in the rear. 


Though yesterday were wasted stuff, 
Your feet may still seek out the way; 
To-morrow is not soon enough— ° 
Make this a day. 
—wW. D.N., in “The Young Citizen.” 


No longer forward or behind 
I look in hope or fear; 
But grateful tuke the Good I find, 
The best of Now and Here. 
—Selected. 
Thou growest by the stretch and strain—— 
The intervals of rest; 
Believe thou must at last attain 
That which thou lovest best. 
—Selected. 


Start flush and fair with all that’s gone before; 
Know that, then, first; old straw-heapg thresh not o’er. 
Be prophet, and not scribe. The nations wait 
New gospels. Truth’s at dawn,—investigate! 
—James Buckham. 


He’s trve to God who’s true to man: 
Wherever wrong is done 
To the humblest and weakest, ‘neath the all-beholding 
sun, 
That wrong is also done to us; and they are slaves most 
hase 


Whose love of right is for themselves, and not for all 
their race. 


—Lowell. 
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DISCIPLINE.— VIII.) 
CAN WHIPPING MAKE A BAD BOY GOOD? | 


[Signed editorial by Mr. Winship in the Boston Sun- 
day Globe, February 25, 1906.] 

The world’s progress is largely determined in 
crises. The inertia of human nature makes neces- 
sary same intense public interest in order to read- 


. just tendencies of theught and action. A combina- 


tion of recent circumstances has changed the rela- 
tion of the home, the school, and the court to the 
bey in New England, and by no possibility can the 
conditiens be placed back where they were six 
months ago. 

The question is not whether it spoiled the child 
to spare the rod 3,000 years ago, but whether here- 
after you will not spoil the child by swinging the 
rod. Solomon has for thirty centuries been the ido! 
of the rod master, but it is nowhere recorded that 
the spare-not-the-rod theory made Solomon a 
model in morality. Nor are there statistics avail- 
able which prove that the boys who are much 
whipped are gocd boys, nor that they grow good 
with whipping. All available data proves that in 
the home, the school, and the jail those who in- 
dulge in severe and frequent punishments establish 
vicious and cfiminal tendencies. 

The idea that punishment is reformatory is as 
much out of date as blood letting. No sane man 
now breaks a colt; he trains it. No great express 
company or other establishment that has many and 
valuable horses will allow any employee ;to strike 
or speak harshly to a hotse. One company with 
more than 3,000 horses dismisses without cere- 
mony any one who shows violence or excitement 
teward a horse. A man would be adjudged insane 
— should claim that thrashing a colt made a good 

orse. 


The making of a bad boy good is a great proposi- 
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tion. It is never accomplished by suppression or 
subjugation, by fettering or hampering. The bad 
hoy’s purpose must be changed, his desires, aspira- 
tions, tastes, must face earnestness and purpose. 
There must be relish for better things. 

Ivar is out of date in dealing with Americans, 
old or young. The greater the risk in any physical 
or financial venture, the keener the desire to under- 
take it. The rage for football is intensified by the 
hazard of it. College presidents and parents who 
never played may cry out against its danger, but no 
fellow with mettle has been heard to whine because 
he might get hurt or even killed. Prospect of 
physical pain is not a deterrent force in America 
to-day. That is no longer a mode of approach in 
reform. Even fear of the gallows has no effect 
when one purposes murder. Men and boys find 
keenest relish in doing whatever represents the 
greatest risk. 

No bad boy is made good by being terrorized. 
A fellow who will hesitate to do or, dare anything 
simply from fear of the physical consequences 
would be regarded as a “sissy,” and a boy prefers 
to be a wounded lion than a living “sissy.” 

Any appeal to a boy of spirit to-day must ap- 
proach him from the standpoint of doing things 
that are heroic. Judge Lindsey’s greatest hold of 
the bad boys of Denver is that he always has them” 
do something that they are not expected to be 
trusted to do. When he sends a boy to the re- 
formatory, 200 miles away, alone, after he has 


dodged and defied the police for tem days, that boy 


would as soon die as not to show up there. When 
the judge let every boy in the state industrial school 
go to Denver for a day when the G. A. R. had pos- 
session of the city, every boy was determined that 
not only he but every other fellow should return on 
time and in good condition. There was mere hero- 
ism in behaving oneself in a city in a great crowd 
than in anything else that presented itself. Trust- 
ing. not thrashing, makes a bad boy good, when the 
trusting represents an appeal to heroic conduct. 
Whipping will not make a bad boy good in America 
to-day, but it may make a good hoy bad. 

Many cities in the United States have tested the 
truth of these statements. Will Boston? 


McCASKEY FOR MAYOR. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has always been identi- 
fied with the best in education. It was the home of 
Thaddeus Stevens, Wickersham, and Burroughs, 
and is the home of Dr. N. C. Schaeffer. It bears 
the name of the first great English educational re- 
former who came to the United States. Now it 
has outdone itself by electing to the mayoralty J. P. 
McCaskey, principal of the high school, after ffty 
years’ service in the public schools. His candidacy 
brought out the largest vote in the history of the 
city, and he was elected because he had been the 
instructor of the best men in the city. The school- 
master is a power in politics when he takes hold in 
earnest. Mr. McCaskey is one of the best men in 
Pennsylvania. He has always stood for the best 
things in educational, civic, and religious life. 
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JUDGE FALLON INVITED TO “COMPARE.” 


[Jvdge Joseph D. Falon of Boston's municipal court 
sent a communication to all of the Boston daily papers 
while Judge Lindsey was in Boston, saying: “The fact 
is, Boston, instead of being behind the times, is now, 
as it ever has been, abreast of the times in dealing with 
juvenile offenders; and our western friends who arte 
just now waking up to the requirements of the age are 
to-day, even it so far advanced, where Boston was 
eighty years ago, when it was authorized by act of the 
legislature to estallish, and did ‘estab'ish a Louse for the 
reception, instruction, employment, and reformation of 


juvenile offenders.’” This was immediately followed — 


by the acconpanying open letter to him, which also ap- 
peared in the Boston dailies.] 


Judge Fallon is desirous of comparing results in 
dealing with juveniles in the Boston courts with 
the results in the Denver juveriile court. As I have 
often been in the Denver court, have spent many 
hours therein, and have collected much material by 
the examination of the records, I would like to have 
Judge Fallon state specific facts in Boston to meet 
the following in Denver. I am not talking theories ; 
am not saying what ought to be the results; am 
making no comparisons. 

In Denver -in five years ninety-four per cent. of 
the juvenile cases that would be called criminal in 
Boston have never been reported subsequently as 
committing any offence against the law. What are 
Judge Fallon’s Boston figures? . 

T know one district in Denver so bad that for 
many years there was no week in which there were 
not juvenile arrests for theft, and TI recently exam- 
ined the records in Denver for five months, and 
there had been no complaint in all that time, and 
the clerk told me that he thought it as many as two 
years since they had had a complaint. There had 
been no appreciable change in the character of the 
population. In which slum district has Boston a 
similar record ? 

-In Denver thousands of boys and girls, with 
every prospect of following their street chums in 
crime, have been directly saved by specific work of 
the court from ever coming under suspicion. Just 
what have the Boston courts done ;specifically for 
the street chums of dangerous boys and girls? 

Of all the boys in Denver who had been haled 
into court in five years, there are not six in a hun- 
dred who are not enthusiastically loyal to the ad- 
ministrators of law and order. What is the per- 
centage in Boston? 

The boys in Denver whio were street toughs be- 
fore they were haled into court have themselves se- 
cured the arrest and imprisonment of nearly twa 
hundred men and women for tempting bovs and 
girls to ruin. What is the record in Boston? 

The Denver court, through calling physicians to 
the judges’ chambers, has positive evidence that 
more than four hundred boys in the upper gram- 
mar and high school grades have “cut out” the 
worst of youthful practices, while hundreds of 
street gamins have been purified in this regard. 
What have the Boston courts to show in this direc- 
tion? 

Of the 372 boys and girls placed in the Suffolk 
county jail last year, how many of them are known 
to have been reformed or greatly improved by the 
jailing? Denver has nothing to compare with this. 

The Denver court has almost completely wiped 
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out cigarette smoking and selling to minors. What 
are the facts in Boston? 

On the night of July 4 last, in Boston, a boy a 
few weeks past his twelfth birthday, out on a cele- 
bration, went into a.cellar.and got atin can and tied 
it to a wagon. He was haled into court and “con- 
victed” of “breaking and entering.” Six months 
later, this boy picked up a dime which some un- 
known person had dropped in the doorway of a 
grocery store. A policeman nabbed him, called a. 
“hurry-up,” which came with two more policemen, 
and the three rode with the twelve-year-old to the 
station house, where they had him shut up on the 
charge of burglary, as a dangerous character, be- _ 
cause he already had a criminal record. His parents 
were not notified, and the little fellow, whose total 
guilt was a Fourth of July prank and the picking up 
of a dime on the floor, would have passed his night 
in a cell in a station house, but for the accidental 
appearance of a member of the board of state 
charity, who secured his release at midnight. This 
is no “newspaper story.” This could not happen in 
Denver. Nor any of the other thousand cases that 
occurred in Boston in 1905. What good did these 
two convictions do this tweve-year-old boy, or any 
of the other thousand boys? It was officially esti- 
mated that the juvenile court saved Denver $80,000 
year before last. How much would a juvenile court 
cost Boston each year? 

I am not entering into any controversy, I am 
merely giving Judge Fallon the opportunity he 
seeks to compare the “tangible” results in Boston 
with those in Denver. A. E. Winship. 

WILLIAM R. GEORGE. 


The George Junior Republic is well known to the 
readers of the Journal of Education and to those 
who have listened to its editor, who rarely misses 
an opportunity to speak of its spirit and achieve- 
ment. Now there is to be an opportunity to hear 
him in Boston and vicinity. The following dates 
are free: Thursday, March 29, afternoon and even- 
ing; Friday, March 30, forenoon and evening; Sat- 
urday, March 31, 3.30 and evening; Sunday, April 
1, afternoon and evening. Whoever would like to 


arrange for him may do so through the Journal of 
Education. 


OLD SOUTH WORK. 


One of the mest important features of the public 
spirit of Boston is that of the Old South lectures, 
prizes, and museum. The Old South meeting 
house is one of America’s historic shrines, and this 
building, occupying the most valuable business site 
in the city, has been set apart for all time as a 
memorial to the patriotic achievement and historic 
sentiment of the city, through the leadership and 
benevolence of the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway. | 
Edwin D. Mead administers this trust with the 
skill of a master and the devotion of a disciple. 
Four cash prizes are bestowed each year, two of 
forty dollars and two of twenty-five, upon the pupils 
in the public schools who write the best essays; and 
the Old South Historical Society consists of all 
those who have written essays in competition for 
these prizes. Each year there are courses of valu- 
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able historical lectures given in the Old South 
meeting house. The significance of the Old South 
work to New England cannot be overestimated. 


FITCHBURG IN 1894. 


Now that we are getting so enthusiastic over the 
latest efforts at individual instruction, it is gratify- 
ing to read what the Journal of Education said of 
Fitchburg twelve years ago:— 

“Fitchburg has taken a step which goes a long 
way toward solving several difficulties of the 
graded school system. 

“Similar attempts have been made to remedy the 
defects of the graded system, but this plan accom- 
plishes it in the simplest way yet proposed. Its 
success depends entirely upon the strength and 
adaptation of the teacher. She must be experi- 
enced, must know the work of several grades, must 
be thoroughly elastic, must be sympathetic and in- 
spiring. 

“The school cannot be a ‘Botany Bay,’ must not 
be a place for dullards, but rather a place of honor 
in a sense. Such it is made in Fitchburg. Every 
child goes there in full expectation that by so doing 
he is to gain time in his course. In some cases it 
is to prevent remaining a second vear in a grade, 
and in other cases it is for the purpose of doing 
two years’ work in one. Whenever a child is un- 
classed he goes to the ungraded room until he is 
evened up and can be classed. Sometimes he is 
there but a few weeks. The room is used also for 
unemployed mill children who, in the middle of the 
year, can come to school for a little time, but can- 
not go into any class to advantage. 

“About one-half the time there are no recitations, 
and the teacher helps individuals, finding out what 
they need, and directing their work. The little 
time that is given to oral reading is done by group- 
ing the children into two classes. They are also 
grouped in some other subjects so far as recitations 
are concerned. 

“There is never a word or thought about disci- 
pline. Each child is getting ahead as fast as pos- 
sible. The teacher greatly enjoys it after she is 
once well started in the work. Results can be seen 
as they cannot be in the graded room. It certainly 
presents a way in which, wherever there is a teacher 
equal to the work, the ungraded school may be na 
hardship to any child who is unclassed.” 


WHY SO MANY NEW BRANCHES? 


One would think to read some papers that the 
new branches are introduced by the teachers who 
are crazy to have something more to do. The fact 
ts that a new branch is rarely introduced until 
seventy per cent. of the parents desire it, or at 
least until seventy per cent. would protest against 
its removal when once it was introduced. In New 
York city a vote of 15,000 ordinary parents was 
taken as to the abolition of physical training, draw- 
ing, music, and sewing, and nearly ninety per cent. 
voted to retain them. The schools are the public’s 
schools. 
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It looks as though the correspondence schools 
were to be under fire. “Swindled by Correspond- 
ence School Fraud” leads off a five-inch headline 
in the daily papers. As is often the case the read- 
ing does not live up to the scare lines, and the 
swindle ‘consists in not living up to the promises. 
On that basis many a newspaper article is a 
“swindle,” for the reading rarely lives AP, to the 
promise of the large type. 


The selection of Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, president 
of Brown University, as president of the Religious 
Education Association means much for the success 
of the vear. This should be an influential organiza- 
tion, and it will be under such leadership as Dr. 
Faunce will bring to it. 


The teachers, wisely led by some one in the 
public school force, should lead in public enlighten- 
ment. They can best present a lecture course, a 
course of entertainments, or a course in civic right- 
eousness. 


March 28, 1906, is the second birthday of the 
Iowa agricultural school awakening. Cap E. 
Miller of Sigourney led in the work, though 


Howard T. Ports of sree was but twelve days 
behind. 


Increasing the variety of studies in the high 
school has increased the attendance. The more we 
meet the needs of the people the more the people 
will apply for that which we provide. 


School expenditures must increase, and there is 
no way to avoid it. You cannot educate boys and 
girls to be twentieth-century men and women on a 
nineteenth-century appropriation. 


Some persons seem to take seriously the proposi- 
tion to kill off the incurables. How this can be 
seriously considered is beyond us. The world is 
not moving in that direction. 


Professor M. Vincent O’Shea of the Wisconsin 
State University has been lecturing in New Eng- 
land for the past week to the delight of the educa- 
tional forces of several cities. 


Not to have a school nurse in some sections of 
any large city is to send many children to eternity 
years before they would otherwise go. What is 
that called? 


Lead the public in all affairs pertaining to the 
welfare of the children, and parents will lead the 
public in all matters pertaining to the welfare of the 
teachers. 


Whoever tries to lead teachers individually or as 
a class into politics may he set down as an enemy 
to the schools, wittingly or unwittingly. 


Iowa is having the greatest school book contest 
in its history. It is a battle of the giants. 


Is the fire drill in your school ready for an emer- 
gency if one arises to-day? 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Mi. McCALIL’S DEATH. 


No one seems to doubt that the death of John A. 
McCall, the late president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, was hastened, if it was not 
actually caused by the excitements attending the 
recent investigation which forced his resignation at 
the beginning of the year. There are curious con- 
trasts in the career of Mr. McCal!. Like so many 
other successful Americans, he began life a poor 
boy. He developed something like a genius for 
life insurance management. He was for some 
years a clerk, and for several years the head of the 
insurarice department of the state of New York; 
and while in that office showed great energy and 
courage in ferreting out abuses. It was because oi 
his record in this respect that he was made presi- 
dent of the New York Life fourteen years ago. 
His manner, when the investigation began, was 
that of a man conscious of no wrong; and his 
amazement, when he found himself the object of 
public criticism and indignation, was undoubtedly 
sincere. It is at least to be said of him that he was 
the only one of the incriminated presidents to at- 
tempt voluntary restitution. 


A CRITICAL SITUATION. 


The situation in China is regarded with increas- 
ing alarm. There is an uneasy feeling that, almost 
at any moment and in any quarter, there may be 
outbreaks similar to the Boxer rising of a few years 
ago, but more formidable in character. There have 
been more attacks upon mission stations, and anti- 
foreign placards have been freely posted in several 
provinces. The government is weak, and even if it 
were favorably disposed ,could not be relied upon 
to crush the movement in time to avert serious 
trouble. The agitation is only in part anti-foreign. 
It is aimed quite as much at the existing dynasty, 
and is essentially revolutionary in character. 
There are indeed intimations that, on signs of a ris- 
ing, the court itself may take refuge with the lega- 
tions. Possibly an outbreak may be avoided, but 
the conditions amply justify the recent  re- 
enforcement of American troops in the Philippines. 


TRE LIBERAL PARLIAMENT. 


The new British parliament was formally opened 
hy king Edward in person February 19, with cere- 
monies hut little shorn of their impressiveness be- 
cause of the funeral of King Christian’of Denmark, 
which took place on the same day. ‘The king read 
his speech from the throne, and it was observed 
that he bears the marks of the accident which be- 
fel him several months ago while hunting, and 
limped in his walk. The views which are expressed 
in the king’s speech vary, of course, according to 
the compiexion of the government of the hour: he 
outlines Conservative policy when the Conserva- 
tives are in power, and Liberal policy when the 
Liberals are at the helm. The personal. element is 
purely imaginary. There were no surprises in his 
speech this time; the legislation promised includes 
reforms in the government of Ireland, which may 
mean much or little; anew constitution for the 


Transvaal; an amendment of the obnoxious educa- 
tion act: legislation against plural voting; and a 
bill for the regulation of trade disputes. 


A PARLIAMENT EVICTED. 


At the same time with the opening of the British 
parliament, Budapest witnessed the extraordinary 
spectacle of a parliament turned out-of-doors by 
soldiers and police because it would not listen to 
a royal rescript. The quarrel between the emperor- 


king and the Hungarian parliament has grown 


steadily more acute. The coalition party, which 
has an overwhelming majority in parliament, will 
neither accept the responsibilities of government 
nor support any public officers whom the king may 
designate, so long as its own wishes are not re- 
spected. The emperor-king will order new elec- 
tions. with a suffrage greatly extended, in the hope 
of overcoming Magyar supremacy, and if this fails 
will probably resort to absolutism. That way lies 
grave danger. The Hungarian blood is up; and the 
lower house oi parliament voted unanimously ;to 
return the royal rescript dissolving parliament to 
the king unopened; and as the members filed out 
singing Kossuth’s hymn, soldiers :and police en- 
tered, and a militia captain mounted the tribune and 
read the rescript which had been flouted, to empty 
benches. 


MR. BALFOUR. 


Mr. Balfour has averted an actual split in the 
Unionist party and has retained the leadership by a 
practical surrender to Mr. Chamberlain on the 
fiscal question. In short, Mr. Chamberlain has an- 
nexed Mr. Balfour, and a singular recognition has 
been made of the dual leadership henceforth in force 
by provision for a special room for Mr. Chamber- 
lain as well as for Mr. Balfour, at Westminster. 
As if te crown his humiliation, Mr. Balfour has 
been forced to fight for the London seat, vacated 
tor his convenience, and carried by a Unionist at 
the recent election by more than 10,000 majority, 
and has had to pick his way through the streets of 
Billingsgate, shaking hands with fish venders and 
soliciting their votes. The candidate put in the 
field against him was a former member of 
party, picked up and supported by the Liberals be- 
cause of his vehement opposition to protection. 


THE ISTHMIAN CANAL. 


The papers which the President has transmitted 
to Congress regarding the building of the isthmian 
canal show the anticipated divergence of view 
among the experts who have been considering the 
details of the great enterprise. Of the board of 
consulting engineers, eight, including all the for- 
eign engineers, favor a sea-level canal; five a lock 
canal. On the cther hand, the Canal Commission 
records itself, five to one, in favor of a lock canal, 
the only dissentient member being Admiral Endi- 
cott. Secretary Taft agrees with the Canal Com- 
mission, and the President, in his letter transmitting 
the reports, recommends the adoption of that plan. 


[Continued on page 248.) 
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CHART OF A SCHOOL COURSE IN ART.—(IV.) 
April, May, and June. 


Year. 
PLANT DRAWING AND DESIGN. 
1. IHE SPRING 

Simple orrament, derived from the flowers, or 
other spring life, for any object in the child’s 
world. 

Repetition and alternation in borders. 

Any appreved colors. 

2. THE SPRING GROWTHS, catkins, flowers, etc. 

Simple orrament derived from nature, or 2e0- 
nitric in eharacter, for any object in the 
ehild’s World. 

Repetition aud alternation in borders and sur- 
faces. 

Coloring: One color with white, gray, or black. 

3. THE StRING GROWTHS, buds, leaves, flowers, 
ete. 

Simple ornawent, derived from nature, or geo- 
metric in character. for any object in the 
child’s world. 

Repetition and alternation around centres. 

Colcriug: Tones of one color. 

4. THE SPRING FLOWERS, studied for groups of 
hues. 

lesigns for useful o}jects which may be con- 
structed, a portfolio, or cover for school papers. 

Syrumetrical division of surface. [Formal bal- 
ance. Rhythm. 

Coloring: A group of hues. 

5. THE SPEING FLOWERS, stwiied for comple- 
mentary colors. 

Desig: s for useful objects which may con- 
structed. 

Regular division of surface. Repetition of the 
straight line and simple curve in all positions. 

Coloring: Complementary colors, 


6. DLSIGNS FOR USEVUL OBJECTS which may be 
constructed, a portfolio. or cover for schcol pa- 
pers, or an illuminated text. 

Selection and adaptation of units for this pur- 
pose. Free balance. Rhythm. 

Coloring: A scale of tones of one color. 

7. DESIGNS FOR OFJECIS INVCLVING WEAV- 
ING, or cross-stitch embroidery. 

The uve of straight lines in dividing areas, in 
stripe patterns and plaids, aud in building 
units from arimal, bird, and insect motives. 

Coloring: Grays and gronps of colors of low in- 
tensity. 

8. DES!:GNS FOR OBJECTS INVOLVING PRINT- 


ING, in colors on paper or cloth. 

The use of the abstract spot in making units of 
design. One, two, and three printings, in sur- 
faee patterns (repetition and alternation § of 
units). 

Coioring: Monochromatic or Analogous. 

9. DESIGNS FOR OBJECTS INVOLVING HE USE 
THL STENCIL, or perforating in- 
laving. 

Translation of natural forms into units of de- 
sign 

Position of bridges in stencils. Use of one, two, 
and three colors, in surface patterns, borders, 
rosettes, and panels. 

Coloring: Complementary, or complex. 

—The School Arts Book. 
W. M., New York: The new shape of the Journal 
is very attractive. 
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DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
A FEW SIMPLE REMEDIBS. 


BY JOSEPH DANA BARTLEY, M. A., 
Formerly Principal of the Bridgeport, Conn., High School. 

Whut is the matter with the eyes of school cli'‘idven 
and college students? This is now a burning question 
in Vermont, since the recent appailing > discoveries of 
the large proporucn of school children with defect.ve 
eyesight. Much has been written upon this condition, 
but the question remaius,—what is to be dove about it? 

Children should be taught not to allow the direct rays 
of the sun to shine ou the printed and written page. 

The seats iv all schoclrvoms should be arranged so as 
to admit the lizht frow the left side and back of the 
room when light can be adniitted from two sides. 

There must be less blackboard work, with near-sigh'ed 
children farthest from the board. Why should texchers 
ve subjected to the needless labor of writing on black- 
beards work which is found in clear and large type in 
the very books now in the hands of the children? 

‘rhe primted book is easily pla in the proper posi- 
tion and at the proper distance from the eves. 

School desks must be furnished with easels to support 
hbeoks and paper before instead of under the eyes. 

The deadly school desk with slightly sloping lid must 
be displaced by the style used in the Bridgeport, Conn., 
hivh sshool for more than twenty years, selected at the 
suggestion of the writer. The same style is used it 
most of the schools of New York city. The desks huve 
the usual sloping surface for written work, but un /er 
them are the exsels for the support of the books b-fore 
the exes, when the lid is turned up. The use of suc. 
desks compels an erect position, relieves the eves, anl 
diminishes headache. Such scheol furniture, with the 
adjustable feature, can be hougbt in Boston and New 
York. 


THE VESTAL STAR, 
Stars creep 
fimidly forth, and Venus with her crest 
Of diamond spleudor hovers, loveliest, 
As vestal guardian of the violet deep. 
—Nathan Haskell Dole. 
— 


SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS. 


Superintendent J. W. Carr solved the  prob- 
lem of substitute teachers in a new way. Instead of 
employing beginners who have never taught, his 
school board selects the best teachers in the city 
to serve as substitute teachers. A teacher who is 
absent for any reason, by this plan always comes 
back to a school that instead of being worse is in 
better shape than when she left it. The Anderson 
board employs no person who is simply a graduate 
of the high school. All graduates of their high 
school spend several years at college or at the 
state normal school before they can hope to get a 
position at home. If they fail at the start, they are 
allowed to visit other schools whilst one of the ex- 
pert substitutes takes charge of the school and sets 
things in order. When the visiting teacher returns 
to her own school, she cannot say that certain 
things which she saw elsewhere are impossible in 
her own school, for she finds the same methods in 
successful operation in her own school. If the 
school again drops in point of efficiency, she is once 
more asked to visit other schools whilst her school 
is shaped and brought back to normai conditions by 
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the substitute. On days when the substitute 
teacher is not needed to fill temporary vacancies, 
she takes the backward pupils to a separate room, 
helps them in their lessons and brings them up to 
the average of the class. In this way the begin- 
nings of troubles are looked after, if not prevented. 
The question is often asked in Pennsylvania 
whether substitute teachers can not be employed at 
less than the minimum salary. The truth is that 
substitute teachers should be, if not better paid, at 
least as well paid as any others, because their work 
requires the highest type of skill and scholarship. 
The substitute teacher whom Superintendent Carr 
has selected can teach any class from the primary 
grade to the senior class in the high school. 

Superintendent Carr has one teacher whom he 
calls the tamer of unruly pupils. If a boy becomes 
unmanageable, he is sent to her school, which is 
located in one of the best buildings in the centre of 
the city. This teacher soon manages to get the boy 
interested in his work. She is a little woman, 
weighing less than a hundred pounds, and could 
not use severe methods if she would. Her manner 
wins the pupil and her methods soon teach all her 
pupils how to work and to find pleasure in work. 

This plan of solving the substitute problem is in- 
finitely better than the old plan by which the school 
goes to pieces whenever the regular teacher is ab- 
sent.—Pennsy!vania School Journal. 

CARDBOARD SLOYD IN PASADENA. 
THIRD GRADE—MODELS. 


Begin systematic study of paper and cardboard con- 
struction. 


1. Rule. 12. Needle case. 
2. Rieht triangle. 13. Slantinge tray. 
8. Blotting pad. 14, Yarn winder. 
4. Cirele maker. 15. Sealloped tray. 
5. Shipping tag. 16. Envelope case. 
6. Book mark, 17. Pictnre frame. 
7. Notebook. 18. Button hox. 
8. Calendar. 19. Match hox. 
9. Pen wiper. 20. Book mark. 
10. Perpendicular tray. 21. Hexagonal tray. 
11. Handkerchief case. 22. Envelope. 
FOURTH GRADE—MODELS. 
1. Easel frame. 11. Card receiver. 
2. Pecrttolio. 12. Posteard box. 
8. Pocket notebook. 18. Match bracket. 
4. Bock mark. 14. Hexagonal box & cover. 
5. Handled basket. 15. Work basket. 
6. Square box and cover, 16. Cubical change box. 
7. Triangular box & cover. 17. Woven basket. 
8. ‘Triangle 20° and 60°. 18. Sliding hox. 
9. Twine holder. 19. Fan. 
10. Fenril vase. 20. Music roll, 
FIFTH GRADE—MODELS. 
1. Program card. 14. Match hox, 
2. Memorandum card, 15. Cnbical box. 
3. Calendar back. 16. Cireular mat. 
4. Square uncovered tray. 17. Mailing cylinder. 
5. Square mat. 18. Posteard box, 
6. Box and cover. 19. Napkin ring. 
7. Match strike. 20. Letter file. 
8. Notebook covers. 21. Desk match box. 
9. Slanting tray. 22. Blotting pad. 
10. Portfolio. 23. Hexagonal tray. 
11. Book receiver. 24. Heavy box. 
12. Round end mat. 25. Original. 


13. Box and cover, covered. 


C. L. G., Verment: After graduation I expect to 
teach, and shall surely take your publication in 
preference to all others. 
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GREAT WOMEN. 
“T'arth’s noblest thing, a woman perfected.” 
—Lowe'l. 
I. The Great Queens. 
II. Helen of Trey. 
}1I The Women Who Have Made England Famous, 
IV. ‘The Leaders of the Salons of France. 
V. The Artists of the World. 
VI. The Heroines of the “Mayflower.” 
VII. The Daughters of the Revolution. 
VUil. The F'rst American Poetess. 
{X. The Womeu of This Decade. 
X. Name five prominent women in each of the fol-- 
lowirg vocations:— 


Le-turer. Preacher. 
Nevelist. ‘Traveler. 

Scientist. Poet. 

Jcurrelist. A:tist. 

'Teacaer. Benefactor. 


XI. A Toast to Our Mothers. 
41. A Picture. 
“When you have done 
With woods and cornfields and grazing herds, 
A lady, the loveliest ever the sun 
Looked down upon, you must paint for me; 
Oh, if I only could make you see 
The clear b!ue eyes, the tender smile, 
The s*vereign sweetness, the gentle grace, 
The woman's soul and the angel’s face 
That are beaming on me all the while!— 
I need not speak these foolish words; 
Yet one word tells you all I would say,— 
She is my mother: you will agree 
That all the rest may be thrown away.’ 
—From Alice? Cary’s “An Order for a Picture.” 
What We Owe Them. 
The Motters of History. 
Knight's Toast.” 
Savirgs of and Tributes to Mothers by Noted Men. 
Tiow We Can Honor Them. 
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EDUCATIONAL ECHOES. 


Speaker and essayists at the two educational meetings 
held at Ashury Park aud at Portland, Me, charged 
all the blame upon the schools for all the evils that so- 
cioty is heir tc. Mayor McClellan said that “citizenship 
wis not on a sfliviently high plane,” for which low con- 
dition of civic consciousness the schoc!s were respon- 
sible. How tae demand for better results to civie con- 
science and at the same time a return to the “Three R's” 
is compatible was not made to appear. Mayor Baxter, 
while asserting that the schools of his city “were good,” 
declared that they were not good enough, inasinuch “as 
they Gid not secure a hizh enough degree of civie right- 
eonsness, of individual regard to civil duty, and of per- 
sonal honor.” A rost eminent college president said, a 
short time since, depicting the -‘failure of the schoo!,” 
‘We have kad schoo's three hundred years and yet there 
is draunirenness, theft, and licentiousness.” 

It is well that teachers should have just sense of thefr 
responsibility: that they see clearly what they can po:- 
sibiy do fer righteousness, both civic and personal. Al} 
geod teachers feel this; many of tLe best are weighted 
with a heavy byrdem by this feeling of responsibility. 
Such utterpered utterances as these above quoted add 
to this slready too onerous sense of responsibility. 

It sppears to the Granger in his rural view of hfe 
that there is much highfaluting in this presentation. Re- 
sponsibiity is measured by power. 'There are five in- 
finences which educate, meaning by education “all the 
changes which come to the man from birth to death.” 
These forees are “heredity,” “home,” ‘“sociaty,” 
“school,” and “church.” Which of these forces has most 
pewer? Hew will you measure? What circumstauces 
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wiii you consider? The time of beginning, impressibi!- 
ity of tue subject, constancy of action, co-operative iu:- 
pulses? Heredity begins before birth, is unremitting 
in action, involving in itself all the impulses of the life. 
It is not r:eant that one is bern a drunkard, a tiief, a 
del-auclce, shiftless, a ne’er-do-well, a painter, a linguist, 
a mathematician, a righteous man, a moralist, but that 
he is born with terdencies, from his forebears. in his na- 
ture, which make his progress'in the hereditary way 


~easy, and, in the opposite course, hard or impossib‘e. 


A brigadier-general, commanding a division of vol- 
unteers in the reLellion. having risen from the position 
of o:derly sergeant, and in scores of battles having lcd 
his soldiers “into the jaws of dexth, into the mouth of 
hell,” was asked at a tent of his division commander to 
drink with others a elass of whiskey. “Excuse me,” he 
said very quietly, “I never drink.” “Why! Why not?’ 
esked the host, a corps commander. “Because I dare 
not.” “You, rgntiy cailed the ‘bravest of brave,’ dare 
not!’ “Yes. IT was told by my father, al! his early life 
an inebriate, and saved to sobricty in middle life by 
divine grace, a child, that the current of taste, derived 
from zenerations of drinkers. was in me strong as Niag- 
ari, and if I ever gave it head it would sweep me_ to 
ruim sure and final. L know his words are true. I can 
fee! its terr:ble possivility, and I dare not drink. I 
never have, and so help me God, I never will.” In the 
prescnee of such hereditary terdencies the school has 
Jittle power. 

second, the home. Jt takes the child at birth, holds 
bia in the most impressible period of his life; has him 
upder its direct influence one hundred sixty-five days 
each year anc eighteen out cf twenty-four hours of 
every other day, while the school has him only twelve 
hisidred hours a year. Then the power of love in tle 
favily is greiter than any teacher can exert. The 
father is the wi-est man in the world to the little chi‘d, 
other members ot the family are near and dear to him, 
ard then the mother love, stronger then any other form 
of earthly affection, uneonsciously makes its image in 
the child. 

The good deacor, who, like many others, divorces his 
religion and morality, taught his five boys the ideal of 
Tichteousness, but when he shipped his apples he put a 
few layers of fine fruit at the top and bottom, filling the 
mildle with common stuff, and the boys helping do this 
beeame cheats. Teachers set themselves to correct the 
vil, but home inade the sons dishonest to the end. 

‘Third, society, nieaning the influence of every asso- 
eivte, from the playmate who first cries “ceo” to the 
bal:y to the one who closes the old man’s dying eye. 
Through the human teudency to imitation, the trait 
sw .ich is the strongest proof of man’s ascent direct!y 
from the monkey, added to the universal desire for ap- 
provul, man is the creation of his associates. Society is 
o) eretive in infancy, acting upon the child in his most 
plinble age. ‘The social contnect and consequent power 
never ceases, and this force finds help in the instineis 
of the life itself. The school is almost powerless to com- 
bet this inflvence. 

Next among the forces which educate comes the 
‘school, which, having less power than either of those al- 
ready named, bas less responsibility for results. It 
lacks the carly conduct, the constant presence, te 
most sensitive time of life, the lever of family affection. 
Yet it has power. It should recognize the purpose of 
ifs existence, ‘¢ help the pupil to build rigkt character. 
an? with infinite patience, masterly skill, and motherly 
tenderness work to its true end. But it cannot be rea- 
souably beid accountable for all lapses from nobility of 
eharacter while other influences are se much more )o- 


tent in directicg the life. 
Granger. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THIRTY MORE FAMOUS STORIES RETOLD. Ar- 
ranged by James Baldwin. New York: American 
Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 235 pp. 
Price, 56 cents. 

In this new reader have been incorporated a number 
o7 entertaining stories, such as “Columbus and the E zg,” 
“Galileo and the Lamps,” “Isnac Newton and the 
Apple.” “Webster and the Wocdechuck.” “The Man in 
the !ron M:sk,” and others, in each and al! of which 
there is something worth learning and remem’ erinz, 
There is an advance in the character of ‘the languige 
used in this greup over that of “Fifty Famous Stories,” 
whicti: the suine author published a litt’e time azo, 


FIRST REAPER. By Joseph H. 
Sy'vester of New York. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
12ino. Cloth. Illustrated. 127 pp. List price, 33 
eeuts; postage, 5 cents. 

These joint :uthors recently prepared a “Primer’ tote 
used in the first helf year of school, and now they issue 
a “Wirst Reader” for the second half, year. Each book 
has grown out of actual experience in teaching reading 
to fiist-yeer pupils. The “Reader” is adwira»ly planned 
and contains a large amount of concrete, practical work, 
The lists of words and their combination seem pecu- 
arly ha; py. And then the publisher has so finely em- 
leHlished the text with such attractive illustrations. 


Wade and Bmma 


NIE CHOVAL SONG BOOK. By William M. Law- 
rence, princival of W. H. Ray Sehool, Chieago. and 
brederick H. VPeuse, department of music, State Nor- 
mat Colleze, Ypsilanti. Chicago: Rand, MeNally & 

cs. Octavo. Cloth. 224 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Lhis book is prepared for high schools, normal shools, 
and singing socletes. and is certainly a good collection 
of songs at 9a reasonable price. It is divided into five 
puts—patriotic songs, songs of nature, student songs, 
songs of sentiment, and devotional and ethical songs, 
Selections from the best composers are usel, and some 
of the old fasorites are included The authors al<o use 
a linited rumber of their own compositions. There his 
been an effort 2lso to relate the songs as closely as pos- 
sibie to work in literature and the languages. ‘To this 
end a number of the leading English and American 
poets are represented in the words of the compositions. 
There ate trios and quartets for both men’s :nd women’s 
voices, and also one, two, three, and four-part arratlge- 
ments, sore of them with piano accompaniment. It is 
arranged so as to supplement any recular series of hooks 
used in the higher grades. 


METHOBS tN PLANT HISTOLOGY. By Pr. fessor 
S. J. Cha:aberlain, Ph. I>.. University or Ch'eago. 
Chieago: University of Chicago Press. Cloth 2:2 
pp. Lriee, $2.25 net. 

Professor Cbamberlan is instructor in botany, 
and in this volume gives the results of years of experi- 
mens in preparing specimens of plants for use by the 
microscope. Jie deals first with the apparatus re. uired 
ond then passes on to treat of “reagents.” “stains and 
stiining.” “ten:porary mounts,” and kindrel subjects. 
He next treats of the various methods in fixing and pre- 
serving specitaens, showing the advantages and disad- 
vantages of “the ziycerine method,” “the Venetian tur- 
pentine method,” and “the paraffin methol,”’ the last- 
nined being considered to secure the be:t results. In 
the second section the professor deals with iuterestins 
forms that may he used in specimens, from the algae to 
the angiosperms, and gives much valuable information 
on their distinctive forms. The entire work—but nota- 
bly Part earefully and elaborately iijlustrated, 
addirg immensely to the value of the text. Mormulae 
for reagents are an adlitional feature. and a complete 
index is given of ail the subjects treated. It ought to 
be said that the book is printed in a mamner worthy in 
every way of the press that issues it. 


WAYS OF NATURE. By John Burroughs. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 27% pp. Price, $1.10 
nei: postae, ten cents extra. 

Another book from the pen of John Burronghs g'ad- 
dens the ese and quickens the thought of his admirers. 
It is many years since “Wake Robin” and “Pepacton” 
came our way, and he has been welcome whenever, in 
book form, he has returned to us. This latest hook, the 
zathering un of many essays, descriptive and controver- 
sial, is one of the most welcome. We do not need to 
assume that Purroughs is right, anv more than we did 
with Agassiz, when, in his delightful contributions to 
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-seience, he persisted in depying the claims of Huxl-y 
and Diowwii, but we may enjoy the one as we did the 
other atl await the verdict of time in disputed points. 
The vein trnnuing through this boek in its twenty-two 
essays is the explanation of animal instinct, giving in 
cleat and fascinating style his interpretation of the 
ways of nature. No consideration of such questions 
-as the following ean be complete without reading this 
book: Has a chick wit?) What do animals know? Do 
animals think: Tso animals reason? Do beavers rea- 
son? You 1nyvy not be satisfied with his auswer, but 
you will know the best that can be said upon one side 
of vach of these questions when you have read this book. 


A COMPLETE: HISTORY OF MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS, 
CLUBS, AND FRIVATE READING. By W. J. 
Balizell, with econtriLutions by seven noted writers on 
music. FPhilade!plia: Theodore Presser. Illustrated, 
5GO pp. 

Oh, ye teachers of music, ye principals, superintend- 
ents, and school hoards, here is the book we long have 
sought and mourned because we found it not! There in 
-one book of 5CO pages in sixty lessons is given the his- 
tory of music in all ages and in all countries. The 
analysis is so clear, the illustrations n u-ical and other- 
wise so helpful. the development so clear that any high 
school student could with comparative ease master this 
book with ail of its details in the sixty lessons, though 
such iessons should be daily. There are abundant refer- 
ences, inportant questions, and review suggestions at 
the close of each lesson. 


CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY—PART II. By 
Professor W. Ostwald, University of Leipviz. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. Cloth. 12mo0. 372 pp. 
$2 illustrations. Priee, $2. 

A short time ago Part I. of Ostwald’s Chemistry ap- 
peared, which trested of “General Chemistry.” Aud 
now Part IT. is given us, dealing with “the chemistry 
‘of the most imporiant elements and compounds,’ such 
as “chlorine,” “sulphur,” “earbon,” the “metais,”  ete., 
etc. The work is that of a master. But the feature of 
the book is the way of imparting information, which 
is purely conversnaticnal. One seems to be in the class- 
room, and is iiearing professor and pupil talking famil!- 
farly these intricate themes. The plan is id-al, 
If the Socratic methed adopted by Professor Ostwald in 
his treatises were used more largely, we venture to as- 
sert that the subjects dealt with would lose much of 
tht formidabie character which they usually present to 
the student. 


GRADED CITY SUELLERS. By Superintendent W. 
Estabreok Chancellor of Paterson, N. J. New York: 
‘ihe Macmilisn Company. Paper. 80-96 pp. Price, 
12 cents each. 

Oue of these spellers is designed for the seventh 
grade, ti.e other for the eighth grade. In their com- 
pilation the «uthor nas been assisted hy lists furnished 
hin by principals and teachers of six cities. The plan 
adopted appears worthy, 9s useful words are always 
given the preference over difficult and technical words. 
Numbers o7* brief quotations from works of literary 
value are given from which the list words are culled. 
They strike us 1s possessing real value in securing Cor- 
reet spelling. 

PLEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. By Guy Clinton. 
Manila. P. 1.: John T. Miller & Co. Cloth. 293 pp. 
This new arithmetical work has an interest beyond the 

scie..tifiec use of numbers. It has a distinctively I'ilipiro 

eharacter. iJere one may find “meters,” “bolts,” “cen- 
tuvos,’ “nesos.” ond many other words that sound 
strange to our ears. The book is indeed in the Saxon 
tongue, but speeially designed for the Filipino s*rool:. 

Ry hs plun. the author seeks to avoid the idea of mere 

rumbers, which he imagines is a stumblivg-block to 

mapv a vupil. and endeavors to make large use of ma- 
terial objects in his problems. in the faith that such wi'l 
be of far more lasting value to the pupil. 


THE WAR VOR INDEPENDENCE, By Ever-tt T. 
Pomlinson, Uh. D. Cloth. Tllustrated. pp. 
TADS AND JLASSIES OF O'THER DAYS. By Lill'an 

I.. Price of normal school, Newark, N. J. Cloth. 
Iilustrated. 180 pp. 

New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

These are two new volumes in the series cf “Stories 
of Colony and Nation” that is being provided for school 
use hy this publishing house. ‘The selection of the tales 
ix admirabiy done by each of the authors, and only such 


History Making Epochs 


These are times of History Making Events. The Land of 


the Midnight Sun is now attracting interest. Our latest 
Library of Travel : — 


A Little Journey to Norway and Sweden is a fascinating 
work of 215 pages, 75 half-tone illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Flags in colors, maps in colors, the national 
songs, and most interesting account of the government, 
the rulers, industries, cities, farms, the Laplanders, the 
midnight sun, the most northern town in the world, queer 
customs, schools, amusements, holidays, etc., etc. 

Cloth, 215 pages, price, 50 cents. It is the 14th volume 
of the Library of Travel series. The next one ready March 
15th, A Little Journey to Russia and Austria. The full 
set, over 1500 pages, sent prepaid for $6.25. 


Two Fine Primers. 
The Art and Life Primer. Practical, prepared by an 


experienced teacher in the City of New York. A review . 


and drill page preceding each page, contains 39 beautiful 
pictures, stories simple and in child language. Twenty- 
five per cent. more than in other primers. Cloth, 144 
pages, 30 cents. 

The Brownie Primer. In four colors. The most beauti- 
ful text-book published to-day. Stories of the little 
brownie men all through. The stories inculcate lessons in 
ethics, morals, and manners, 98 pages, 35 cents. 

Write us for anything wanted in your work. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, Chicago 


stories are used as may be relied upon to interest and 
uispire with loyalty the boys and girls who may read 
ihem. ‘The ilstrations used are of the highest order, 
aud finely iltwninate the text. 


NHLEMENTS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Thomas 
H. Jappe of New York elementary schools. New 
Yor: American Book Company. Cloth, 12mo. 
135 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

A hook for a first-vear course in German in elemen- 
tury schools. but net disqualified for use in the earliest 
classes of tie secondary sehools. One section is gram- 
imitical, while the second is conversational or colloquial, 
with SOG eusy questions on twenty-eight subjects. Six- 
teen songs with wusical notation are a feature. A 
eareful vocabulary is appended to the work, 

MUROPE ON FOUR DOLLARS A DAY. By Charles 
Newton Hood Medina, N. Y.: The Rolling Stone 
Club. Peper. 64 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A neut little guide-book, profusely and beautifully 
cecorated, with special reference to an inexpensive trip 
throveh Europe. The author with bis wife made this 
tour at the modest expense of four dollars a day each, 
and does not confess to either having stinted themselves 
for economy's sake, 

A Si. ENT WITNESS. By F. Jackson Page. Nash- 
vile, 'Teun.: Claude J. Bell Company. Paper. 68 np. 
Ap interesting and modest story of the American 

revolution, narrated in choice diction, and calculated to 

awaken loyalty in the pupil’s mind by its perusal. It is 
expecially dedicated to the D, A. R., one of whose re- 
cents writes ihe foreword. 


FROZEN DOG TALDS AND OTHER THINGS. By 
Colone! William C. Hunter. Boston: Everett Press 
Company. Ilostrated, Cloth. 194 pages. Price, $1.00, 
Nhe author is an advertising man, and publisher of 

the Star Monthly for bovs. It represents philosophy, 
poetry, and song in the West. It is well illustrated, and 
at the top of every paige is au appropriate desizn apply- 
ing to Western life, showing mules, tepees, mountain 
gouts, mining camps, sledges. and bisons. It is inter- 
esting not only to the reader who desires the western 
port of view. but also to the one who welcomes an 
agreeable mixture of philosophy and humor, 
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EDUCATIONAL {NTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from schoo) 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEZTINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 5, 4, 5, 6: International Kinder- 
garten Convention, Milwaukee, 
Wis 

Apri! 19, 20: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Baton Rouge. 

May 31, Jnne 1-2: Eastern Art 
Teachers’ Association, and Eastern 
Manual Training Association, New 
York City. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary. 

July 9-13: N. FE. A., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

July 11-18: Pennsylvania State Blu- 
cational Association, heading. 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 


Teachers’ Association, Middle- 
bury. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The annual report of 


the school committee for 1905 has 
appeared, reviewing much of the 
business reported currently during 
the year. Among the matters con- 
sidered in detail was that of the cost 
per pupil in the various gra-les, sum- 
marized as follows:— 


Schools. 1894-"95. 19 4-05, 
29.98 34.75 
19.73 28.64 
Kindergarten....... 25.40 29.68 
Evening drawing... 26.09 29.39 


The committee strongly recom- 
mends the assignment of clerks. to 
some of the large schools who coul 
do the purely clerical work required 
now of teachers, doing it for much 
less than 1s paid to masters, who 
could then devote more time to their 
proper duties. ‘The committee  ob- 
serves: “The head masters of our 
liigh schools are paid $3,780 per an- 
num. 'The salary of a grammar mas- 
ter ranges from a minimum of $2786 
to a maximum of $3,180. Obviou ly 
the ume of these principals is far too 
valuable to be spent ig the prepara- 
tion of routine reports corres- 
pondence, not is it true eronomy to 
require such service of their assist- 
ants, who could be far more profit- 
ably employed in teaching. ‘The 
growing complexity of :he system 
results in constantly increasiny de- 
mands for reports statistics. 
Requirements of this nature, which 
are neither unnecessary nor upnrea- 
sonable, never diminish but tend al- 
ways to increase in number.” 

A meeting of the Massachusetts 
Schoo! Superintendents’ Assce'ation 
was held in Tremont Temple fFebru- 
ary 23. “History in the Flementary 
Grades” was the subject fer gen>-ral 
discussion. ‘Ihe following resolution 
was adopted: “Resolved, the associa- 
tion heartily approves of the purpose 
and substance of House bill 748, rela- 
tive to medical inspection tn pubtic 
schools, and authorizes its commit ee 
on lezizlation to appear in support 
of the same. The officers e'ected 


were: President, Clarence FE. Broex- 
way, West Springfield; vice-pre i- 
dent, Charles E. Stevens, Stoneham; 
secretary and treasurer, A. IL. Bar- 
bour, Natick. 

The Washington Allston grammar 
school, W. C. Crawford, master, is 
making a notable record in the line 
of “good government.” Su b-master 
L. P. Nash has the ninth grade—two 
rooms—transformed into a munici- 
pility; a mayor. board of aldermen, 
city clerk, police commission, fire 
commission, park commission, and 
various other public offices havins 
been created and filled according to 
an election held recently aJong tue 
lines of a city election. ‘The e.ection 
was preceded by primaries. duting 
which many enterprising lads hid 
their photographs on posters which 
they circulated among the cilizen pu- 
pils, requesting their votes. ‘The board 
of aldermen meets once every two 
weeks to transact official busin s3, 
and to settle all complaints whiira 
may be brought to its attention rela- 
tive to unruly citizens avd other dis- 
turbers of the public peace. The 
board at its first meeting wil! ap- 
point seven patrolmen who will be 
on dutv in the school yard during re- 
eess. It will be the duty of these pa- 
trolmen to preserve order at ail 
times and to arrest all lawbreakers, 
By this is meant that the lawbreaker 
will be sent “to the wall,” and _ if, 
after investization. his offence is 
found to be serious enough, 
he will be obliged to appear bef re 
the board of aldermen, ard sue: pun- 
ishment as “waik up and down th> 
corridor fifty times” e‘c., will he 
meted out. If a patrolnian is nnuable 
to quel! a disturbance alone he is 
privileged to call upon a citizen for 
assistance, and if the citzen refuses 
to assist charges prefer ed 
against him by the  patrolma», 
Though at present the experiment 
will be corfined to the ninth grad>, if 
it proves a success annexation of 
other grades will be considered by 
the “government.” Citizens, irre- 
spective of sex, may run for offi e, 
and it is interesting to note that 
many of the present offices are filled 
by girls. 

The Boston Teacher,’ Muiual 
Benefit Association r poris the re- 
eceipts of the year $12,352 45, and the 
balance on hand January 1, 1906s, 
$5,098.65. The permanent fund of 
the association is $113,614.13. Dur- 
ing the year there was paid out to 
annuitants the sum of $13.475.91. 
I'rancis A. Morse reports that the 
Pillings fund amounts to $8,795.69. 
Maurice P. White, the president, suz- 
gests the consideration of an age 
limit for joining the association and 
the number of years whicn a teacher 
shovld pay in before an annuity can 
be secnred. 

Following is a list of officers for 
the year: President, Maurice P. 
White: vice-presidents, Augustus H. 
Kelley, Ellen C. Sawtelle: trezsurer, 
Herbert L. Morse; financial secre- 


tary, Henry C. Parker, recording - 
trustees, . 


secretary, Julia Baker; 
Charlotte E. Seavey, Mabei§ KE. 
Adams. Jennie F. MeKissick, Eliza- 
beth G. Melcher, and 8. Curtis Smith; 
trustee Billings fund for three years, 
Francis A. Morse. 

Provision has been made ‘or honor- 
ary members, annual and life, and as 
a means of including those desirovs 
of being more closely ideutified with 
the teachers of the city and contrib.t- 
ing to their benefit association, those 
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already elected are. Honorary life 
men.bers, Mrs. Francis K. Willians; 
honorary members, Mary I. Corning, 
Martha H. Munro, Hentietta M, 
Peirce, Frances R. Morse, Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Nash, Mary L. Seavey, and 
Elizabeth J. Woodward. 

The list of deceased members dur- 
ing the year numbers fifteen. 

CAMBRIDGE. Dr. Rav Greene 
Huling of the English high schook 
was the only public school man from 
Massachusetts in attendance upom 
the meeting of the Religious Mduca- 
tion Association at Cleveland re- 
eently. He is the director cf Massa- 
chusetts in that important associa- 
tion. 

WORCESTER. Dr. T. S. Lowden 
of Clark University is doing some ex- 
cellent work in giving pedagogy to 
Sunday schooi teachers. The Massa- 
chusetts State Sunday School Asso- 
ciation has employed him for a. 
course of six lectures in the Ford 
Iuilding to the teachers of Bostor 
and vicinity. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NOUWICH. The Norwich Prin-i- 
pals’ Club met at the Broadwav 
school building February 17. The 
subject. “Reading in the Grammar 
Grades,” was discussed with much 
interest by all the members. 

On a recent date Principal Furr of 
the Willimantic State normal school 
gave a very interesting talk to the 
teachers of Norwich and viciuity on 
“The Doctrine of Interest.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. By. vote of 
iLe two executive committees and of 
the two speeial committees  ap- 
pointed last vear at Trenton anil 
Newark, there will be a combined 
meetmg of the two associations in 
New York city, on the afternoon and 
evening of May 31, the morning and 
evening of Inne 1, and the morn'n: 
of June 2. ‘These meetings will be 
held at ‘Teachers College and at 
Pratt Institute, during the time of 
the annual exhibitions cf their va- 
rious departments, the afternoons of 
June 1 and 2 being left free for the 
study of the exhibits. The special 
committees appointed last year will 
make a report at this mecting of a 
plan for the amalgamation of the 
two associations. It is expected that 
this meeting will be one of unusual 
interest 


ITHACA. A lecture upon 
“Timely Topics of the T mes” wis 
given by Superintentent F. D. Boyn- 
ton in the high school building Feb- 
ruary 20. For this lecture, forty 
new lantern slides had been pre- 
pared, which illustrated the political 
situation in this and other countries 
as it is to-day. It also showed in a 
most graphic manner the develop- 
ment of the new South. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN. Dr. Waitman 
Barbe of the State University, one of 
the most useful and inspiring educa- 
tional men in the state, has issued a 
charming little monograph on “The 
Study of Poetry.” Dr. Barbe writes 
delightful verses and_ interprets 
poetsy with a master’s insight. 


© 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 


Of the 105 counties in Kansas, 
eighty-five are without a pauper, 
tweuty-five have no poorhouses, and 
thirty-seven have not a criminal case 
on the docket. 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. The thirteenth 
annual meeting of the International 
Kindergarten Union will be beld in 
Milwaukee the first week of April. 
This organization represents the ten 
thousand kindergartners of the Uni- 
ted States and Canada, and the meet- 
ing will bring five hundred or more 
of the leading kindergartners of the 
country to Milwaukee. It has been 
held in all the larger cities of the 
country, though but three of the 
meetings have been held farther west 
than Pittsburg. The Milwaukee 
meeting will be an event of educa- 
tional importance for the entire 
West, and it will do much to further 
the principle which the kindercartep 
represents. The meetings will be 
held in Plymouth church and _ the 
headquarters will be the Hotel 
J fister. The convention will open 
on Tuesday, April 5, with two ses- 
sions of the ‘Training Teachers’ Con- 
ference, under the leadership of Miss 
Bertha Payne of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago. 
The reports of the delegates at the 
Wednesday morning meeiing will 
give a fair idea of the scope and ex- 
tent of the kindergarten movemeut. 
The program for Wednesday after- 
noon wil! be in cbarge of the par- 
ents’ committee, of which Mrs. Mary 
B. Page of the Chicago Kindergar- 
ten Institute is chairman ‘This pro- 
gram will be of special interest to 
mothers and club women. The two 
sessions on Thursday will be devoted 
largely to practical kindergarten 
problems and the Friday morning 
session to a business meeting. The 
convention will close Friday after- 
noon with a kindergarten rally, at 
which a number of three-minute ad- 


WEBSTER’S 


NTERNATIOGNAL 


NEEDED in every HOME, o 
SCHOOL and OFFICE. 


Reliable, Useful, Attractive, Lasting, Up to 
Date and Authoritative. 2380 Pag: s, 5000 
Illustrations. Recently added 25,000 New 
Words, New Gazetieer and New Biographi- 
cal Dictionary. Editor W. T. Harris, Ph.D., 
LL.D., United States Com. of Ed’n. re 
Awards at St. Louis and at Portland. 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. Largest of 
our abri ents. Regular and Thin Paper 
editions. Unsurpassed for elegance and con- 
venience. 1116 psges and 1400 illustrations 
Write for “‘ The Story of a Book”— Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST. 
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dresses will be given by kindergart- 
ners of note. Several social fune- 
tions have been planned and _ sys- 
tematic visitation of the Milwaukee 
kindergartens will be arranged for. 
Arrangements are being made for 
reduced railroad and hotel rates. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

PASADENA. This booming city 
of perpetual bloom has as beautiful 
e high school building as there is 
anywhere, and now there has been 
raised $150,000 for more new Duild- 
ings. Superintendent J. D. Graham 
is certain!v seeing things move in 
his day and generation. 


COLORADO. 

NORTH PUEBIO. School af- 
fairs are exceptionally satisfactory. 
The high school is progressive in 
spirit and methods, and Superintend- 
ent Loemis is rallving all the teach- 
ers to the latest and the best along 
all lines. Mr. Loomis had the lest 
of experience in preparation for the 
work here and he is proving himself 
a leader in every best sense. 

SOUTH PUEBLO. ‘The board of 
education of South Pueblo has raised 
ihe salary of Superintendent J. H. 
Kexuting, upon electing him for the 
tenth year. to $4,000. This puts this 
sehool district where it belongs on 
the educational map. All salaries 
linve been materially increased. re- 
cently: the high school principal, who 
received but $1,500 ten years ago, 
row has $2,500, and the new high 
school building will be one of the 
best in the United States. 
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Educators 


Are you contemplating a t:ip to 
San Francisco in July? If so. your 
most picturesque and _ instructive 
route is via the Denver and Rio 
Grande railroad. This famous scenie 
highway traverses the most wonder- 
ful natural sight places to be found 
in the world. It offers two separate 
and distinct routes across ihe Rocky 
Mountains, one by way of Colorado 
Springs and the Pike’s Peak region, 
through the Poyval Gorge and over 
Tennessee Pass through the Eagle 
River Caron and down the Canon of 
the Grand, past Glenwood Springs 
and on to Salt Lake City. 'The other 
climbs Marshall Pass, winds throuch 
the Black Canon of the Gununison 
and also on to Salt Lake City. The 
Nio Grande route affords immeasur- 
able advantages over other 
trans-continental line, inasmuch as 
the scenic wonders are iceated on its 
main line, thus obviating the neces- 
sity of extra fares for side trips. 
The tourist is granted stopever privi- 
leges at any point between Denver 
and Salt Lake City. Illustrated pam- 
rhiets describing the trip will be 
furnished free upon application to 
“. K. Hooper, general passenger and 


. 


@ticket agent, Denver, Colo. 


}Nickel Plate Road Again Selling 
Colonist Tickets to the Pacific 


Coast. 


Extremely low rate tickets on sale 
laily until April 7 to Pacific coast, 
vnd other points in the far West. 
Tourist sleepers through from New 
England. For full information 
write L. P. Burgess, N. BH. P. A, 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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THEIR SHAKEN FAITH. 


Some men when your money’s free 

Shake your hand effusively. 

When it’s gone you find that they 

Shake you in another way. 
—Philadelphia Revord. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


University of Pennsylvania 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 16. 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French,German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy, Physics, and Psychology. 

The Summer School is open tc men and 
women without entrance examinations. 


For information, address Pror. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Fifteenth Summer Session 
July 5--August 15, 1906 


University work with full library, labora- 
tory, and shop facilities. Faculty includes 37 
professors and 21 instructors. Courses in 20 
departments including Education, Psychology, 
Civies, History, Languages and Literature, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Nature Study, Pho- 
tography, Drawing and Design, Manual Train- 
ing and Shopwork. For superintendents, 
professors and teachers, and undergraduates. 
Inclusive tuition fee, $25. For circular 
address the REGISTRAR, Ithaca, N. Y. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


s d Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 

Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemis- 
try, Commercial Geography, Edncation (His- 
tory and Theory), English, French, Geology, 
German, Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Methods of Teaching, Physical Education, 
Physics, Physiology, Psychology, Public 
Speaking, Rhetoric, and School Adminis- 
tration. 

These courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced courses 
and intended for specially trained students, 
others are introductory and presuppose no 
specialized preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, instruction 
is given by members of the Yale Faculty of 
the rank of pecteanes or assistant professor. 
A number of leading school authorities have 
been added to the Faculty to give courses on 
educational subjects. 

About 109 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available for students and will be assigned 
in the order of application. 

For circulars and further information 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 


135 Elm Street, - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The State University 
SUMMER SESSION 
Jure 18 to August 17. 1906 
‘ Large Faculty. More than 100 courses. 
Special Courses in Household Science, Physi- 
cal Training, and Manual Training. 
Tuition for the session, $12. 
Among the prominent educators who will deliver 
lectures are : 
Prof. W J. Rolfe, editor of the Rolfe Shakespeare. 
Professor F. T. Baker, of Columbia University. 
President L. C. Lord, of the Eastern Illinois Nor- 
mal School. 
Professor S. A. Forbes, of the University of Mlinois. 
Mr. Charles A. Bennett, editor of the Manual Train- 
ing Magazine 
Protessor Charles A. McMurry, of California, Penn. 
Dr. Ernest F. Henderson, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Circulars and full information on application. 
THOMAS ARKLE CLARK. Director, 
Urbana, ! Illinois. 
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Self Binders and Transparent Paper 


Meet Every Requirement and Every Demand for Economy in the Care of | 


Text-Books and Hygiene in the Schoolroom 
1905 has brovght us in the largest business we ever had in any one year 


Full information with samples sent free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


For Daily, Weekly, Monthly, Yearly Service 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y,. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued f1om page 241.) 


There are disadvantices to this pla», 
but the President believes that tiey 
are outweighed bv the advartage:, 
which are, briefly, that a lock cana! 
would cost only about half as mucu 
to build and would take only half as 
liuch time: that there would be less 
risk in building it, and that the tran- 
sit, for large ships, would be quicker. 
The decision now rests with Cou- 
gress. 


GERMANY CONCILIATORY. 


The German government has 
adopted a conciliatory policy by the 
introduction of a bill in the Reich- 
stag ecnipowering the Bundesreth or 
federal council to extend to the 
United States temporari.y the benefits 
of the lower tariff which is to be ac- 
corded to the countries which have 
entered into reciprocal treaties with 
Germany. The object is to prolon: 
the period for negotiation, in the 
hope of arriving at some adjustment 
which may prevent a trade war be- 
tween the two countiie:s. From such 
a war Gerinany has at least as much 
to lose as the United States The 
German agrarians, in whose interest 
the duties-on food products were so 
encrmously increased in the new 
tariff. are not likely to he pleased 
with the government’s propos'tion. 
Neither are those countries which 

ive made substantial concession; 
to gain the privileges which the 
United States, under the bill, will 
enjoy for a time. for nothing; but it 
is thought that the government Diil 
will pass. 


THE DOMINICAN TREATY, 


The Santo Domingo treaty. it is 
reported from Washington, is practi- 
cally dead. It has been materially 
amended ky the Senate com:ittee, 
and it will be reported favorably in 
its modified form. But even in that 
form, it cannot command the _ re- 
quired two-thirds vote. This is, per- 
haps, not surprising, for several 
Democratic votes are necessary, ard 
after the emphatic pronouncement of 
the Democratic caucus avainst the 
treaty, there are not many senators 
who care to take the eonsequences 
of breaking with their associates ov 
such an issue. Certainly if woud 
be no hol'day task to as:ume tae 


measure of responsibility for Sato 
Domingo which would fall tc the 
United States under the treaty. Tve 
nominal debt of the republic is forty 
willien dollars, and revolutions are 
at least of semi-annual occurren e, 
on the average. Yet we do not 
avoid responsibility if the treaty 
fails; in one form or another we are 
eertain to have a San Domingaa 
question to plague us for years to 
come. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL 
OF EpvucaTIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
he printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


The annual eatalog of the Univer- 
sity of Maine for 1905-1906 has just 
been issned. It shows a total enrol- 
ment of 611 students, an increase of 
fifty-seven over last year’s number. 
There are twelve graduate students, 
seventy-fonr seniors, 113 juniors, 
eighty-one sophomores and 131 fresh- 
men, thirteen in the short phavmacy 
course, twelve in the school of agrt- 
culture, sixty in the summer term, 
nine in the skort agricultural course, 
eiglity-two in the school of law. aul 
forty-nine specials. Twenty-five 
names are duplicated. The classifi- 
eation by colleges follows: Collere 
cof arts and sciences, 117; college of 
agriculture, forty; coHege of teci- 
nology, 353: college of pharmacy, 19; 
college of law, 82. 

Bowdoin College has just received 
from the executors of the will of 
Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., $5,005, the 
income to be used for the enccurage- 
inent of the study of Latim and 
Greek authors. His distinguished 
father, Robert C. Winthrcep, was, on 
secount of his relation to the Bow: 
doin family, an hereditary friend of 
Gowdoin College and a firm one, and 
this gift is a worthy monument to 
his memory. 

Gifts to Columbia University to 
the amount of nearly $300,000 have 
heen announced. The sum of $150,- 
C00 is given hy Mrs. Mary H. Wil- 
liamson of New York to establish a 
professorship in memory of the late 
Idward R. Carpentier. and $160,000 
hy George R. Blumenthal. of New 
York for the endowment cf a chiir 
ef politics. 


ENEELY & Co. | 


[ ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Act..308 Concress St., Boston 


Phone Main 6460. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneepolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on al? 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company- 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’! Tkt. Agt. BOSTON 


a se The Holden Adjustable Book Covers | 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—In a relentlessly outspoken ar- 
ticle, “The Black Flag on the Big 
Three,’ in the March number of 
Kverylody’s, Mr. Lawson points out, 
in his strikingly convincing fashion, 
that the insurance companies are as 
corrupt as ever and indicates the 
steps that must precede their real 
“purification.” The March issue is 
particularly rich in readable artic‘e:. 
The current instalment of Charles 
Edwaréd Russell's “Soldiers of the 
Common Good” is full of timely 
facts and anecdotes relative to the 
railroad situations in France, Italy, 
and Great Britain. Some reasons for 
the progress of Italy and the pov- 
erty of Ireland are explained in vivid 
detail. Marshall Field, perhaps the 
greatest commercial genius of his 
aay, is the subject of a brilliant il- 
lustrated article, based on intimate 
knowledge, by John Dennis, Jr. An 
illuminating contrast between the 
religion of to-diy and that of a gen- 
eration ago may be found in two ar- 
ticles by Vance Thompson and Hu- 
gene Wood. The excellent fiction 
adds greatly to the strength of a no- 
table number. 


—In the March number 
lineator has 
of romance 
of the 


the De- 
fallen under the spell 
which the marriage 
President's dauglter has 
evoked, and presents as_ its lead- 
ing feature an article on “The 
Brides of the White House,”  illus- 
trated with a handsome portrait of 
Miss Roosevelt never before pub- 
lished. The fiction of the number in- 
cludes a short story by Mary Stew- 
art Cutting. a clever study of child 
life by Virginian Woodward Cloud, 
end the continuation of “The Presi- 
dent of Quex,” Helen M. \Vinslow’'s 
interesting club story. Viola Allen, 
the popular young actress, who re- 
cently married a southern million- 
aire, writes of Shi.kespeare’s hero- 
ines from the point of view of one 


who bas personated many of them | 


with zreat success. Dr. Murray con- 
cludes her series on “The Rights of 
the Child” with a paper on erowth 
and development; and a unique fea- 
ture beginning in this number is 
“Houses by Correspondence,’ the 
first being Doctor’s House.” 
Stories and pastimes are 
for the amusement of children, and 
in the other departments many top- 
ics of interest and value to the home 
are treated. Fashion, of course, 
plays a large part in this number, 
and the newest styles are illustrated 
and described in detail. 


ip 
> 


HAD BROKEN INTO SOCIETY. 


The French Baron Rothschild once | 


had in his service 9» valet named Al- 
phonse—first class, but an acknowl- 
edged “red.” This valet obtained 
perinission once a week to attend the 
meetings of his Socialist lodge. 

Suddenly the baron noticed that 
Alplbonse no longer desired this 
off night, and, inquiring into the 
exuse, was informed that the valet’s 
Inte Socialist colleagues had worked 
out a ecaleulation that if ail the 
wealth of France were divided 
equally per eapita each individual 
would be the possessor of 2,000 
francs. 

“Monsieur,” said Alphonse, with 
dignity. “I resigned. I have five 
thousand franes!’—Brooklyn  Citt- 
zen. 


POSITIONS 
IN 
PORTO RICO 


For the school year 1906-07, 
the Department of Education of 
Porto Rico desires to engage a 
considerable number of American 
teachers for elementary schools. 
Minimum salary, $540 per school 
year of nine months. Normal or 
college graduates preferred. Es- 
pecially good opportunities for 
young Full information 
may be obtained by addressing 


Commissioner of Education 
San Juan, Porto Rico 


Do you w nt am 
Athletic (och, 
Physical Director, 
or teacher tv com- 
bine instruvetion 
in athletics with 
other subjecis? 
We have placed: 

instructors 
—Y University of Wis- 

= Pratt Institute, 

> and many of the- 

best schools. Letus help you. Teachers wanted 
for September. Our booklet will interest all. 
THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS” 
BUREAU, Rockford, Il. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEw Yorr 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 
Partial List of Books Adopted : 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . $1.5" 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms ib 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . i 


Send for copy of PITTIAN’S JOURNAL 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq.. N.Y. 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Orato 
Pedag 
the student a knowledge of his own 


, Literature, and 


in America. Ita to develop ir 


owers im 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or am 


College of Oratory 


interpreter. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


A beautiful new buildi Sum- 


ormation 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON. MASS 


EDUCATOR 


going to 


San Francisco 


To attend 


meeting of the N F 


supplied 4 


- 


The entire journey, 


ENVER 


RIO GRANDE 
RAILROAD 


- to Salt Lake City & Ogden, is through the 


e July 9-13, 06 


Should travel in one or 
both directions 
by the 


Denver & 
Rio Grande 
Railroad 


Scenic Line of the World 


AND 


Rocky Mountains 


Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak, the Royal Gorge, Grand Canon of the 
Arkansas, Tennessee Pass, Eagle River Canon, Canon of the Grand, 
Glenwood Springs, Castle Gate and Salt Lake City are all located 
on the main line and can be seen from the car windows, and without 


extra expense for side trips. 


Stopovers anywhere on the Rio 


Grande within transit and final limit. 
Open Top Observation Cars, SEATS FREE, through the Canons during ihe Summer Wonths 


Write for Special N. E. A. Circular 
and illustrated descriptive pamphlets 


to Se K. HOOPER, Gen. Pass. Agt.,. 


Denver, Colo.. 


H. E, TUPPER, G. A. P. D., 335 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ' 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


’ Railway Exchange Building. 

s candidates and uses its é 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EpWARD FICKETT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Eow & Reacon St.. Roston. SEND FOR MANUAL 


DUCATO RS’ XCHANGE In Demand Every 


.C.A. Bidg Week of the ‘ ear 
Portland, Me. 


High Grade 


101-B Tremont St., 
— Boston, Mass. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 goyisten st. 


Recommends ‘feachers, Cators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


od positions ‘fer good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
THE C | N Cc E H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


NEW 80 Sane TEACHERS’ 
ENGLAND ten AGENCY 


Always in need of good teachers. 
17TH YEAR 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want teachers at the present time for positions which we are asked to fill. 
FRED DICK, Manager, 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. 


. lined Development of English History,ete —— 
Hints and Helps for Young Gardeners .---.... —— 


Publisher. Price. 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston — 
Cc. & H. D. Hemenway,Hart’d,Ct..35 


A History of the Inquisition of Spain .... . Lea TheMacmillan Co., New York 2.50 
ish Grammar for Beginners .........---- 
The the Religion....... Foster Univ. of Chicago Press,Chic go 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 1.59 
old Bell Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1.00 
Lyman Richard C. Badger, Boston 1.25 
i ‘1p’s Fragrant Moriarty Dodge Publishing Company — 
Future Life ..... Hyslop H. P. Turner & Co., Boston 1,50 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBurRG, Mass. 
S$ For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues 
& Price-List, 


PU BLISHING Information, 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


HOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For catalogues addrese 
the Principal, | W. P. BECKWITH. 


MAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
sexes. For catalogues the Se. 


address the Principal, A.G. Boypen, A. M. COMPANY@? New York. 
+ 


MAss. 
(QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 
ly. Es ial attention is 
Household Arts. | N, EB. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 
For catalogues.address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, | BOSTON, MASS. 
Principal. 


Louisville Superintendents’ 
Meeting. 


It will be interesting, in view 
of the’ discussion of moral in- 
struction in public schools which 
is down for the T.ouisville su- 
perintendents’ meeting, to outline tue 
preparation for such _ instruetion, 
which has been going on now for 
some nine years past, by E. M. 
Fairchild of Albany, N. Y. The 
work has now reached the stage of 
organization and practical work. 
President Henry Churchill King of 
Oberlin College is chairnan cf the 
executive committee of the moral 
eaueaticn board. A regular” school 
man, President William T. Milne of 
the New York state normal college, 
Albany, N. Y., is the second member, 
and James F. McElroy, a_ promi- 
nent manufacturer, is the third. 
Edwin Milton lairchild, Albany. N, 
lecturer fur this board, has done 
most of the work, and is the active 
agent in the field. The means of in- 
struction are “illustrated morality 
lectures,” photographs being taken 
especiaily for the purposes of moral 
instruction and made up to present 
the facts of life in such a way as to 
prove to children the Wisdom of 
morality. There are two lectures 
now ready for use, each dealing with 
two school problems in morality, 
(1) boys’ fights, and (2) athletic sports. 
Many experimental deliveries in pub- 
lie schools have been had with favor- 
able results. Principal William I. 
Sayre of Philadelphia reports: 
“This lecture influenced profoundly 
the minds and hearts of ovr stu- 
dents.” True Sportsman” was 
delivered in his school on January 
25. Principal Herbert H. Bates of 
the Cambridge training school, re- 
ports on “What about boys’ fights?’: 
“Il am convinced that a_ lecture 
producing such a marked effect is 
worthy a place in our education:l 
system.” 3oth lectures were used 
in Ithaca, N. Y., by Superintendent F, 
PD. Boynton, president of the State 
Teachers’ Association, on January 
17 with good results. His report is: 
“They did us a service.” The moral 
education board has a membership 
of seventy-three prominent people, 
many of therm practical schoo! men. 
Other lectures are in process of or- 
ganization, and in time there will be 
a full series for use in public schco's. 


Low Round Trip Homeseekers’ 
Rates via the Nickel Plate Road. 


From Buffalo to the West, South- 
west, and Northwest, first and third 
Tuesday of each month until April 
17. For full particulars write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. FP. A., Old South 
Building. Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the zums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


K EITIH’S. 


Perhaps no entertainer who has 
appeared at Keith's in recent years 
has succeeded in creating the sensa- 
tion aroused by Harry Hoadini. 
Handcuffs and manacles of the 
regulation order seem to have no 
terrors for hin: and even strait- 
jackets are put to shame by this in- 
explicable — performer. Although 
Houdini is to be held over there will 
be manv other strong acts on the 
bill, ‘including Marcols Bas Reliefs, 
being posings by famous French 
wodels in imitation of well-known 
ait subjects. Ediwund Day's latest 
sketch, “The Sheriff.’ is a eapiial 
vehicle of Arizona life dealing with 
the love affair of a young sheriff, 
Eddie Clark, and bis) six winning 
vidows, Others on the bill will be 
Carter and TEluford. co'’ored enter- 
taincers: Bobby North, Hebrew come- 
dian, and the Schubert quartet of 
mixed vocalists. 


WHAT MAY BE BOrH. 


New and second hand—A watch’'s. 

Standing upright and lying on its 
face—A tombstone. 

Angling and serpentine—An 
worm. 

A thoroughly broke yet  goo.1-for- 
rothing horse—A tov one. 

Ahead sud vet hopelessly behind— 
A skull 

Spotted all over and yet without a 
blemish—Pfair of dee. 

The beginning and ending of a 
shoe—The last. 

A time Sor worship and a time for 
frivolitv—An idol hour. 

lev and fierv—The poles. 

Planted iu & battle-fiell and 
shelled—Colonels. 

A fast horse tied and a horse tied 
fast—A racer 

Worth ten cents and a thousand 
dollars—A dime and pin. 

A doll and a woman’s dog—A pup- 
pet. 

Inside and outside the head—A 
ring in the ears. 

The means and the result of rais- 
ing the wind—A draft. 

As green as it seems, yet bright— 
An emerald. 

Standing by you in the light. yet 
leaving you in the dark—Your 
shadow. 

Able to blow hot and cold—The 
wind. 

Ove big haul ane small double-en- 
tries-- The work of a rascally book- 
keeper. 

Badly pounded, yet keeps a_ level 
head—A kettte drum. 

Often seen vet never a parent—A 
child. 

-—-Thomas Foolery, in Chicago Rec- 
ord Herald. 


ALIENATED. 


Brooklyn bas had many hard 
things said about it in the past, bat 
the saddest blow of all feil last week, 
when a young man who lives in that 
borough invited a girl to go to inner 
with him in Manhattan. After they 
had settled on the other details of the 
time and place of dining she asked 
him where they should meet. 

“At the American end of the 
bridge,” he  replied.— New York 
Press. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


Few teachers know just how much this statement means. To illustrate we have published 
some little booklets giving the entire correspondence connected with the filling of some 200 


places last year. These are divided into groups, and on application we will send you, postpaid, 
the one in which you are most interested : 


Men. Principals and Superintendents. 
2. Assistants 
3. Women. High School. 
4. Grade Places. 
5. Menand Women. Specialists Art, Music, Manual Training, Commercial Branches, ete. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 — CHICAGO 


+ ; BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


introduces to Colleges 

M ERICAN = -S TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami ies 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - ~ 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
y New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Ww. O. PRATT, ier. 
L. Myers & Co., 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atlanta, Ga., 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
One of the oldest and best known Agencies in America, ii 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ****«-*: 


The Teachers’ Agency, 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williems Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 py a Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles. Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best-known in U. S. 
S h crmer h Orn 3 14th N. Y. | Joun CROCK WELL. Manager, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 


Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


THe NEW CENTURY BUREAU 


NEGLECT NO OPPORTUNITY TO ADVANCE 
We place our successful record of 26 years back of you. Register now. 
(Formerly Dixon Educationa! Bureau), 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Ta EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Des Mornss, lowa. 


s s We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship every part of the country. 


Teachers’ | 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
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2000 DRILL SENTENCES 
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and the illustration of grammatica! principles, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 


Eric Pape School of Art 
Bi EIGHTH SEASON FOR 
2 ‘ Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 
— Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
3 ; ; No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
. 1 Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume By JAMES F. WILLIS 
ee ; ’ models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 
—_ his school is modeled. Fine large studios. 
A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 


— Drawing, Painting, Composition, Illustra- 
—_ tion, Decorative Design, and 


: f 1 Pyrogravure Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 
4 4 Drawing and Painting from ‘‘ life,” separate classes 
vey for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- — 
— painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- This book may be used to supplement text-books 
_ tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
- : : sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
; t Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
> { Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for diagraming. 
FF students unable to attend the school during the week. 
: Saturday Morning Class for Children. 
MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
i SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, = BOSTON 


> 


Boston, Mass. 


corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, | 


NATURE STUDY MONTHS 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Mr. Boyden’s articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the columns of this paper 
during the past few years, have attracted attention the country over, and have been univer- 
sally commended. 

a At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers, these articles have been re- 
ie written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 

The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with a progres- 
sive adaptation to the first four grades. 

The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and the 
children are seeking, in their simple way, to fnd How Nature Works during the year, fitting 


£3 all its life to the varying conditions. 
: The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children can be 
started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the benefit of teachers. 
The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with classes of children 
— in public schools. 
2 Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 
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